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The Man Who Fell Among Thieves 


A Fireside Reflection Which Teaches Caution 


HIS story is neither a creation of 
my fancy nor yet a parable. Rather 
it is the wholly true and unadorn- 
ed narration of the facts concern- 

ing a swindle and robbery which in its re- 
sults was of tragical import to one poor 
family. The crime referred to was com- 
mitted within the past two years and at 
every step the robbers 
took pains to. keep 
within 


the law. I here set 


down the facts in ex- 


act, circumstantial de- 
tail. Every statement, 
every figure is correct. 
I have verified it and 
checked it by corres- 
pondence and by the 
testimony of witnesses 
—good men and true— 
who knew. I conceal 
nothing except the pre- 
cise location of the crime and the names of 
the victims and those. who were the 
authors of the villiany. 

The scene lies in the Hill Country of 
Eastern New York and only a few miles 
from the Capitol City of the State. The 
farm concerned is an old, old farm and it 
once made up a part of the far flung man- 
or-lands of William van Rensselaer, the 
Great Patroon. The deed says that there 
are 115 acres of it “more or less” and it 
clings to the slope of a valley so narrow 
and deep that it is really a gorge or great 
ravine. Around the house are a few 
acres which by just a little stretch of 
courtesy may be described as rolling but 
most of the farm is in the phraseology of 
a neighbor, “set on edge”, Much of it is 
seamed with little gulléys and broken by 
outcrop of the underlying shale. 

The road past the farm goes up and 
down, narrow and steep and deeply rut- 
ted and almost unused. The house—a 
very good house indeed that speaks of a 
certain measure of bygone prosperity— 
stands beautiful for situation and over- 
looks a landscape more wild and primi- 
tive than one would think possible in this 
long settled region. On the barn is nail- 
ed a Farm Bureau sign showing that the 
last owner—the man of whom I write— 
had signed up for a five year nfember- 
ship—the period of 1923-1927. This 


Jared Van Wazenen, J 


the shelter of 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


to the evidences of broken hopes. 
It does not really in any way concern 
my story and yet for the sake of the his- 








Important—Read 


|. g-mend a year ago E. R. Eastman, our 
Editor, wrote an article on the milk situation 
that set dairymen all through the East talking 
and thinking. In this issue, on Pages 76 and 77 
you will find another article by Mr. Eastman on 
the dairy situation which he thinks is the most 
important, from the standpoint of dairymen, that 
he has ever writtten. 

In the milk strikes of 1916 and 1919, dairymen 
faced great crises in their business, but on neither 
of these occasions were there greater possibilities 
for trouble for the dairy farmers than they face 
tight now. 

ae Mr. Eastman’s article and you will know 
why. 








torical setting, I would like to tell how at 
least three generations of Ostranders had 
farmed these fields. They were a strong 
and hardy race who turned the soil with 





side-hill plows and swept the steep fields 
with cradles and with infinite toil and 
patience gathered the stones from the 
rocky slopes and piled them up into long 
gray walls—monuments to their faith and 
their industry. As a family they possess- 
ed all the primittive virtues of the pioneer. 
The thoughtful neighbor with whom I 
talked—a man familiar with the history of 
the farm through very many years—ad- 
vanced an interesting theory, viz.: that 
when one family occupy a farm for long 
generations they finally acquire a sort of 
hereditary skill in its management. So 
these Ostranders learned to make the most 
of their hard heritage. Always there was 
enough to eat and to spare for their sim- 
ple wants. My informant told me that one 
family trait was great pride in their horses 
and that somehow or other they 
always managed to have a team—the fat- 
est and sleekest and heaviest in the com- 
munity. In a word they prospered in their 
modest ways. 

As I have said this long time family oc- 
cupancy is really no essential part of my 
story. I do not know why these owners 
finally sold the farm. I think perhaps the 
last generation looked about them and at 
last realized how poor and circumscribed 
were their opportunities. At any rate 
there came a lumber company from an- 
other part of the state and bought the 
timber rights on several neighboring 
farms and especially the timber which 
grew on the half precipiteous slopes of 
the ravine—timber which heretofore had 
always been protected by virtue of its in- 
accessibility. The Ostrander farm had 
a little tract of woodland and for the sake 
of this the lumber company purchased 
the farm, paying $1400 for it. When the 
lumber had been skinned off they tried to 
sell it for $1000 and there seemed to be no 
one willing to invest this modest sum in 
return for a title in fee simple to 115 acres 
of land together with a very fair house 
and an ancient barn. It was common 
neighborhood knowledge that it was of- 
fered for this amount. 

Now enter the actors in the melancholy 
story that I am trying to set down. Ina 
nearby city there is an organized band of 
legalized robbers operating under the 
name of a Farm Real Estate Agency. Ul- 
timately they acquired control of this 
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“The road past the farm goes up and down, nar- 


seems to me to add the last pathetic touch row... . and almost unused.” 





(Continued on page 90) 
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Seed Oats and 
Seed Corn 


Are the kind to use on your farm for profitale crops. Dibble’s Heaviest Oats, from our 
experience, the heaviest and most profitable variety. Average weight of grain, 42 to 
45 Ibs. and we had one crop that weighed 47 Ibs. per measured bushel. The hull is thin 
and of splendid color. As to yield, it has given wonderful results wherever sown. 
Around 100 bushels in New Jersey, 80, 82, 87, 89 and 92 bushels to the acre in New 
York, where the average yield is 30 bushels. 117 in New England and in Ohio, crops 
averaging “just twice” the yield of common oats have been reported to us by our custo- 
mers. We have only about 25,000 bushels to offer this season and the price is right. 
Dibble’s Twentieth Century Oats, extra early, with thin hulled grain weighing 34 to 38 
Ibs. per bushel and enormously productive. Over a half million bushels of this variety 
have been sold by our house since we first introduced them and they have given gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Dibble’s Seed Corn list comprises eight varieties that we have found “best by test” for 
crop or the silo. All stocks are northern grown, carefully cured and show a germina- 
tion of above 90%. In fact, each lot tested to date has an average of above 95%. 
Dibble’s Mammoth Yellow Flint and Gold Nugget, we recommend for those sections 
where ordinary Flints are usually grown. And from the following Dent varieties, 
‘you can certainly select the kind for your farm for a husking crop or to fill those big 
silos of yours. Improved Leaming, Mammoth White Dent, Big Red Dent, Drought 
Proof, Early Yellow Dent and White Cap Yellow Dent. 

Dibble’s Seed Corn and Oats are thoroughly recleaned and screened in our own ware- 
houses, tested in our modern Laboratory by a Graduate Seed Analyst who is a member 
of our house and sold under Dibble’s famous money-back-if-you-want-it guarantee, sub- 
ject to any test you wish to make after the seeds have been in your possession for not 
over ten days. 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog, the leading Farm Seed Book of the year, Price List Quoting 
Freight Prepaid Prices and Samples for testing Free. 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 


HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 
BOX A 


Headquarters for Farm Seeds 


Alfalfa, Clover, Grass Seeds, Oats, Corn, 
Seed Potatoes 


Everything for the Farm 
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Six Breakfasts in Washington 


How Service and “‘Atmosphere”’ Boost the Cost ot Living in Cities 


AST winter, during the sessions of the 
President’s Agricultural Conference, I 
had occasion to live in a hotel in the city 
of Washington for several weeks. The 

question of the “cost of living” in the city there- 
fore became one of personal interest to me, as 
well as a matter of official inquiry by the Conter- 
ence as a whole. Members of Congress, in dis- 
cussing the proper per diem allowance tor ex- 
penses to members of the Conference, had discuss- 
ed this question, Witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the Conference to present arguments con- 
cerning the need for legislative measures tor the 
“relief” of agriculture had pointed out the wide 
disparity between the price paid to the farmer who 
produces the food for the city dweller and that 
paid by the consumer for the food when it ap- 
pears on his table in the city. 


A Plan of Campaign 


Inasmuch as I was living temporarily in the 
city and free to go whither I chose to get my 
meals, it seemed that this offered a fine opportun- 
ity to get first-hand experience with the city 
“cost-of-living” problem. Accordingly, 1 “shop- 
ped around” for a few days to find a number ot 
suitable places where clean, sanitary, well-cooked 
food could be obtained at various prices and under 
varying conditions as to service and surroundings, 
and then laid out a program for a series of six 
break fasts. 

My program was to secure identically the same 
food for my breakfast at six different places, un- 
der different conditions of service and breakfast 
room environment, to see how the cost of the meal 
might vary. I chose as my breakfast menu: half a 
grapefruit, one scrambled egg, two slices of but- 
tered toast, and a‘cup of coffee. 


What “Exclusive-ness” Costs 


On Monday morning, I went for my break- 
fast to the main dining room of one of the 


A Bill to Abolish the Direct 


An Act to Relieve Farm Taxes--- Why Autos 


AM enclosing a resolution with regard to 

the elimination of the direct state tax that 

[ will introduce in the Assembly at the 

opening of the legislature. The expenses of 
the state have increased from forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars in 1915 to more than one hun- 
dred sixty-nine millions in 1925, and the bur- 
den of taxation is so much on farm property 
that thousands of farmers are leaving their 
farms. Farming is the backbone of the coun- 
try and without the farmers we should not be 
able to exist for only a short time. We also 
should not forget the poor in our cities, who 
are forced to live in cramped quarters, and pay 
excessive rents, on account of high taxes, for 
the landlord passes the extra cost on to the 
renter in the end. 

Milk and produce of the farmer does not 
return a value that in any way compares with 
the cost of the necessities of life that the farm- 
ers have to buy. Last year there was a reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent in the income tax, 
when it should have been used for the relief of 
real estate, for those who have an income 
large enough to pay a tax on, have the money 
to pay it with, and for the majority it amounts 
to very little. While it may cost some of our 
big financiers two or three hundred millions 
more to pay the tax, they have the money to 
pay with, but the farmer must pay his tax re- 
gardless of his ability to pay. 

This year we have a surplus of more than 
twenty-seven millions of dollars, and with this, 
and strict economy, in conducting the busi- 
ness of the state, the direct state tax can be 
eliminated, and with the enormous revenues of 


By R. W. THATCHER 
Director, New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


very prominent and well-known hotels on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. I checked my coat and 
hat at the door. Inside the entrance to the 
dining room, the head waiter met me and di- 
rected me toward a far corner of the room, A 
second waiter beckoned me to a seat by a 
stained-glass window where a fine meilow 
light fell across a small table with beautifully 
laundered linen and shining silver. A_ third 








Food One-fourth—Service Three-fourths 


HIS well told and interesting story by Director 
Thatcher explains why many consumers think 
farmers are getting rich. We have had experiences 
similar to that which Dr. Thatcher tells about many 
times, and we have often thought how true it is that 
the cost of :he food is only a small part of what 
the consumer pays for.—The Editors. 








waiter stood at my side, and to him I gave my 
order the selected breakfast menu. As_ this 
waiter departed to place my order, a boy 
b-ought the morning paper and laid it at my 
elbow. I unfolded a snowy napkin, nearly 
half as large as the table cloth, sett!ed com- 
fortably back in my upholstered chair and 
gazed about the room. The hign ceilings and 
walls were beautifully decorated, the windows 
and indirect artificial lighting fixtures were in 
splendid taste a: d harmony znd gave a warm, 
soft glow to the whole room. Soon my food 
arrived, sérved in shining glass and silver 
bowls and casseroles. After I had finished 
my meal, I paid the -bill, left the customary 
“tip” for the waiter, went out to the coat-rack 
where the young lady in charge helped me to 
don my overcoat and handed me my hat, and 





By ASSEMBLYMAN BERT LORD 


the state we should not have a direct tax or a 

dollar of bonded indebtedness. 

The condition in the rural districts is very 
acute, much more so than those living in cities 
can imagine and if those in authority do not 
see that the farmers are relieved of this heavy 
burden, the people in the cities will wake up 
some day and find there is a shortage in the 
food products and this great nation will be 
starving. 

WHEREAS, the expenses in State government have 
increased more than three-fold in the past ten 
years, now aggregating annually nearly one hun- 
dred seventy millrons of dollars, and 








REPORT STATE COMMISSIONERS OF 
HIGHWAYS 1919, p. 50 
TRAFFIC CENSUS MONTH OF AUGUST, 
8 A. M—8 P. M. 
Road 
No. County Routs : 1909 1914 1916 1919 
202 Rensselaer Primary No. Motor Vehicles 125 514 634 3486 
No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 322 
385 Albany Primary No. Motor Vehicles 225 167 1036 2702 
We. Horsedrawn Vehicles 176 192 53 119 


na 
% 
x 


590 Cayuga Primary No. Motor Vehicles 44 274 607 1319 
No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 70 53 96 29 
208 Cortiand Secondary Ne. Motor Vehicles 48 547 877 1278 
No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 224 239 223 89 
317 Otsego Secondary Wo. Motor Vehicles 12 299 525 1057 
No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 187 219 95 20 
33 Fulton Secondary Wo. Moter Vehicles 65 235 466 951 
No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 123 160 110 55 
399 Monroe Tertiary No. Motor Vehicles 57 334 405 518 
No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 118 104 86 59 
684 Cayuga Tertiary No. Motor Vehicles 8 48 123 248 


No. Horsedrawn Vehicles 140 107 140 66 
Note how horse traffic has decreased and motor traffic 
has i.creased in a few years. 

WHEREAS, an unreasonable and unfair proportion 
of the tax burden is levied upon real estate, this 
increase being paid largely by two classes, first, 
those engaged in agriculture and, second, those 
who live in leased quarters, and 


received the usual “tip” for this service. @ 
then strolled over to a cushioned seat in the 
lobby of the hotel and “counted up the cost” 
of my breakfast, which I found to be $1.35. 


“Helping Yourself” Costs Less 


On Tuesday morning, I went to another hotel 
on the Avenue and had my breakfast in the main 
dining room. The treatment which I received 
was similar to that of the previous morning, ex- 
cept that I bought my own morning paper, and 
had the services of only one waiter after the head 
waiter had piloted me to a table and assisted me 
to be seated. The surroundings and service were 
attractive and in excellent taste. After finishing 
my breakfast, I sat again in a fine leather-up- 
holstered chair in the lobby and “counted the 
cost”, which was $1.10. 


On Wednesday morning, I went to the same 
hotel as on the morning before, checked my coat 
and hat at the same stand, and bought my paper; 
but instead of going into the main dining room, 
1 went downstairs to the cafeteria. Here I “pick- 
ed up” my standard breakfast. When I reached 
the cashier’s desk at the end of the “line”, while 
I was paying for the food a young lady in a clean, 
neat uniform carried my tray to a table with a 
clean linen and silves and placed my dishes i.catlv 
in order ready for my use. After breakfast, I re- 
trieved my coat and hat as usuai and found that I 
had spent $0.80 for my meal and the accompany- 
ing service, 

Thursday morning. I crossed the Avenue and 
walked two or three blocks to a cross street and 
entered a large ground-floor room, in which was a 
cafeteria operated by two graduates of the Home 
Economics Department of a State College. Here 
[ first hung my coat and hat on a rack in the hall, 
then “helped myself” to my standard breakfast, 
carried my tray to a Bakelite-topped table which 
was shiningly clean. Linen, silver and tableware 


; (Continued on page 100) 


State Tax 


Are Taxed 


WHEREAS, last year the reduction in taxes which 
was justified from the previous year was made, 
not upon real estate but upon income, and 

WHEREAS, the prices received for agricultural pro- 
ducts have not increased in proportion to other 
necessities, and 

WHEREAS, that most important of industries, agri- 
culture, is now being conducted at a financial 
loss, and 

WHEREAS, the farmer should receive the benefit of 
the reduction rather than the person with the 
larger income; the small wage carner, living in 
leased quarters, should not be compelled to pay 
the increased rental made necessary by taxation 
upon city real property; those who have incomes 
can pay without suffering, those who have no 
incomes or very small ones should not be asked 
to bear the burden of taxation for the benefit of 
those who come within the income tax law, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, (if the Senate concur) that 
there be no reduction in the income tax in the 
year 1926, and that the expenditures of the State 
be kept within its income from other sources 
than that raised by direct tax. 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED, that the eliminas 
tion of the direct tax, which will directly aid the 
farmer and renter, is more equitable than the 
reduction granted last year to the income tax- 
payers. 


Why Autos Are Taxed 
M. C. Kenprick 

N studying the gasoline tax the first ques- 

tion which may occur to one is why tax the 
motor vehicle at all either by a license fee or a 
tax on its fuel. 

The taxation of motor 
upon two principles of taxation which 
are not always associated together but 
which happen to be in the case of the 

(Continued on page 8&4) 


vehicles rests 
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What Shall We Do About The 


URING the rapid expansion that has 
taken place in the dairy business in 
the last fifty years, dairymen have 
faced many critical times when the out- 
look ahead seemed extre:nely discouraging. 
In 1916, grim necessity brought about the 
most remarkable uprising of farm people in 
the history of agriculture. We know now 
what dairymen accomplishec in 1916 in thi 
territory and around the Chicago market. 

al admit the reat results. All know in 
their hearts that the secret of that success was 
a united front. We all stood together. 

Now I am not a sensationalist. Those of 
you who have read “The Trouble Maker” or 
who follow my writings in American Agri- 
culturist know that I try to be fair and pre- 
sent both sides of all questions. We have al- 
ready asked the National Dairy Product. 
Company to present their case to you in this 
paper. In the row that has been going on 
among dairyme. in this territory for years, 
neither the American Agriculturist or myself 
personally have taken sides. We number our 
friends and non-poolers 


oolers 


among 
ROME IS BURNING 


Aliso, while I sometimes think that the more 
I learn about the milk business the less I 
know, yet I have had a good many years of 
close experience and study in both the pro- 
duction and marketing ends of the dairy busi- 
ness. And I say to you, out of this experience, 
there never has been a time in the history of 
the milk marketing business when dairymen 
have faced as great a crisis as they do right 
now. While the dairy farmers are fiddling, 
Rome is burning. While the farmers of the 
New “York milk shed have been engaged in a 
picayune, foolish and terribly costly row 
among themselves, the milk dealers have had 
sense enough to get together in the largest 
and most powerful organizations in the his- 
farm business. 1 will guarantee 
know, or 


tory of the 
that a lot of farmers do not 
at least have given little heed to what is tak- 
ing place. Let us for a review the 
fact ‘ 
During the last two or three years, one could 
hardly pick up a newspaper without reading 
where some small dairy or milk concern had 
been purchased and consolidated or combined 


even 


moment 


with a large milk handling corporation. This 
has been true of the whole industry in prac- 
tically every milk market in America. Dealers 
have recognized the | organization, 


principle of o 


even it farmers have not. 

But the crisis has just been brought to a 
head, because oi all these great combinations 
of capital in the milk business, none can begin 
to equal the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion iy size or powe1 


SEVENTEEN CONSOLIDATIONS IN 
TWO YEARS 


The very name itself should make our 
I-astern dairymen give heed, for this organiza- 
tion is national, which means that unless it 
power and influence can be met, it can con- 
trol milk prices in our E rm markets by the 
use ol Western miulk. 

lL.ook these fa in the tace for a moment 
This « | ition is not nized until De- 
cember 8, 1923. Since that time, it has ac 
quired the control of SEVENTEEN ICE 


CREAM OR MILK COMPANIES, including 


the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company of 
Philadelphia, which is the t milk distri- 
butor in the Philadelphia « ict, the Reick- 
McJunkin Dairy Company, the largest milk 
and ice cream company in Pittsburg, the Hy- 
drox Corporation, the largest ice cream com- 


pany in Chicago, and the Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, one of the largest milk distributing com- 


pani 1 thre ¢ | See ione opel 


ates nearly two thousand delivery routes, 
mostly in New York City, together with three 
hundred and thirteen retail grocery stores. 

In addition to the companies named, this 
corpgration also controls: 


Rieck Certified Dairy Farms Co°, __ Rootstown, Ohio 





Ohio Milk Sugar Egmpany _________Stanhope, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Ice Cream Company -__-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The W. E. Hoffman Company -______- Alt , Ma. 
Erie County Milk Association ._.__._______ Erie, Pa. 
Moore Bros. Company --...-.....____- Oil City, Pa. 
Durkin Ice Creamy Co, _.._\---_...Waukegan, III. 
Wm. Olhaver Congany Pe RE _ Aurora, Ill. 
American Ice Creafa\& Bakin eer * Joliet, IH. 
The J. T. Castles Ite Cream Co; __ “Irvington, N. FP 
Castles Ice Cream Company -_._Perth Amboy, N. J. 
0 eee Morristown, N. J. 
Chapell Ice Cream Company, Inc. ._._Chicago, II]. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Ice Cream Company -. 
Breyer Ice Company _____- ena 


It is even rumored, although we do not state 
this for a fact, that the National Dairy Pro- 
ducts Corporation either has purchased or is 
about to purchase the Borden Farm Products 








A Message to Dairymen 


ERE is E. R. Eastman’s message to 

all dairymen on the present milk sit- 
uation. It is one of the most important 
statements ever made in American i- 
culturist. Read it through.. Then read it 
again. Then meet with your neighbors and 
discuss what can be done.—The Editors 








Company. This may not be true, but ii not, 
there are indications that it soon will be. 

It would hardly seem necessary to point out 
to thinking men the menacing possibilities to 
producers of these great combines. The 
danger should be pretty evident to Eastern 
dairymen. Here is a highly significant state- 
ment quoted by the corporation itself: 

“By reason of its control of operating com- 
panies in territories geographically well dis- 
tributed, National Dairy Products Corporation 
is not seriously injured by unfavorable local 
developments.” : ; 


IF YOU ARE “GOOD” 


In plain words that statement means that 
if you men here in the East will not be “good,” 
you will have no market for your milk; and 
being “good” means that unless you can devise 

ome way to stand up four-square and as a 
unit, you will have to take any prices which 
this company may dictate, and you will have 
to sell your milk under any arbitrary condi- 
tions which may be laid down in rules and 
regulations in which you will have no part 
or voice in making. Never again will you be 
able to protect yourselves by a milk strike. 

Already some of the largest railroads have 
published freight rates on milk which provide 
for regular milk train service from the West 
to New York City. Already it is rumored that 
definite steps have been taken to get milk 
outside of our territory in position to pass the 
rules of the New York City Board of Health. 
Already the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion has provided itself with large tank cars 
for the transportation of Western milk. To 
be sure, there are not enough of these cars, as 
yet, to make very much impression on the 
market, but the possibilities are there just the 
same. 

Already the National Dairy Products Com- 
pany, through Sheffield’s, has made arrange- 
nents for a great pasteurizing plant at 





New ark, New Jersey. Where do you suppose 
they will get the raw milk for this plant if 
you will not be “good” and furnish it at their 
price? 

This leads me to the reason why I stated at 
the beginning that dairymen face the most 
serious situation in the history of their busi- 
ness. Do you remember those days back be- 
fore 1916? If you do not, go back and read 
one of those old milk contracts that you used 
to Sign. Talk about the farmer’s independ- 
guce! The conditions under which we used 
to sell our milk when those dealers had ab- 
soluate control approach about as near to 
czarsim as any situation we have every had 
here in America. Some of those old milk 
dealers’ contracts contain several pages of 
arbitrary rules and regulations. 

Neither you nor your representatives had 
a word to say about what those rules should 
be. Neither did you nor your representatives 
have a word to say about the price which vou 
were to receive for your milk stated in that 
contract. It was a starvation price too. But 
you signed that contract on the dotted line, 
or you had n> market for your milk. 


FOR “PREPAREDNESS” 


Today we face a similar situation, unless we 
get into position to-meet it. Capital has been 
attracted to the milk business because of the 
pos:ibilities of making big money on account 
of the large spread between what the con- 
sumer pays for his milk and what the farmer 
receives. The dealer will naturally be in- 
terested in keeping that spread as large as it is, 
or making it larger. ‘This means keeping up 
the price to the consumer and thereby lessen- 
ing consumption of the farmer’s product, and 
keeping down the price to the farmer. The 
one effective way for the dealer to keep ihe 
price to the farmer down is to get him under 
the same control as he had in 1916, 

It seems to be the sad fact that it takes 
something more.than the handwriting on the 
wall to arouse farmers to the need of united 
action. It is history that conditions always 
seem to have to approach the stage of tragedy 
before our indifference is overcome so that we 
will lose sight of our petty jealousies and 
quarreling among ourselves to work for the 
common good. There is more than handwrit- 
ing on the wall now with our business. We 
face a situation where powerful combinations 
of capital and brains surround the business 
of farming on every side, and especially in 
the milk business. 

These combinations are getting in a place 
of control where they can keep their iron hand 
on this business of ours, while we as farmers 
let our inherent right for independence and 
for the control of our own products slip 
through our fingers by quarreling among our- 


sely Cs. 


BUSINESS DOES NOT WORK FOR ITS 
HEALTH 

Each side of the controversy has been to 
blame. But it is no time to cast blame on the 
other. J say to you that the time now has come 
when this fighting one another must cease and 
when we must direct our attack upon those are 
raved against ts. . 

And make no mistake. These great milk core 
porations are looking out for themselves. If you 
should meet the officers and directors personally, 
you would like them, They are pleasant gentles 
men, and good business men. BUT THEY ARE 
NOT IN BUSINESS FOR THEIR HEALTH. 
They expect to make money, and a lot of it, out 
of handling milk and its products. Nor do I 
criticize them for it. You would do the same if 
their place. 

Instead, I criticize ourselves in allowing the 
dealers to wrest control of our business from us. 
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Milk Business? 


Dairymen Must Act to Save Their Industry 
By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 
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Let us not in this situation be led by false 
prophets. Let no one tell you that these dealers 
have your welfare at heart and that this com- 
bination of capital and brains arraigned against 
you is for your good as dairymen. ; 

Is it common sense that it is for your welfare 
that a powerful organization can dictate to you the 
conditions under which you sell your mix, even 
to the last penny of the price that,you shall re- 
ceive, conditions in which you have absolutely no 
voice ? 

WORSE THAN IN 1916 

I refer you again to the days before 1916. The 
situation now promises to be worse than then be- 
cause then there was some competition among 
dealers. Now it looks as if you may have to deal 
with one big corporation. 

If you think such a situation will be all right 
for dairymen, ask yourself the question, is any 
business man going to pay you more for your 
milk than he absolutely has to? Do you pay more 
for the things you buy than you are obliged to 
pay? 
In this territory theré are a large number of 
independent cooperative plants. There are also 
some small dealers left. Heretofore the managers 
‘of these plants have been able to get a market for 
their products, that is, your products, in the 
metropolitan district. The price has not always 
been good, but most of the time there has been a 
market. What do you think is going to happen 
to this market and to these independent cream- 
eries when the big corporation gets entire con- 
trol of it? Nota single one of these small plants 
will have a ghost of a show. You will either sell 
your milk to the big corporation on its own terms, 
or you will not sell it. 

I am glad to say that some dairymen are al- 
ready alive to the situation. On Saturday, January 
goth, more than five hundred farmers of Je fferson 
County met in the city of Watertown, to find, 
if possible, some way of facing the situation. 
One of the most hopeful things about the meet- 
ing was that ; s0lers and non-poolers met together 
amd discussed a common danger. A representa- 
tive committee of farmers was appoint..] to study 
the situation and report later to another mecting. 


THE REMEDY IN ONE WORD 


What is the remedy? 

I have already stated it. I shall say it again 
in one word. COOPERATION. 

[ have just returned from the meeting of the 
editors of the Standard Farm Papers in the 
city of Washington. While there, we talked 
with President Coolidge, Vice-President 
Dawes, Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, Sen- 
ator Capper, the great farm leader in the Sen- 
ate, ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, who is 
one of the ablest men in the United States and 
is devoting his entire time to the farm cause, 
and with many others. The solution of the 
troubles that the farmers cf the United States 
are facing advocated by nearly all of these 
great men is founded upon cooperative organ- 
ization. 

Every one of them knows, as all of the 
rest of us know, who have any common sense, 
that there has been a lot of nonsense preached 
and talked and written about cooperative or- 
ganization and what it will do. We know it 
will not make good farmers out of poor ones. 
It will not save a man from his own mistakes. 
It will not save ourselves from low prices 
when we produce more than the market will 
take. We know, too, that we have more co- 
operative organizations than we have good 
business leaders of them. We know that a lot 
of mistakes are being made. 

But on the other hand, we also know that 
it is impossible for the individual farmer to 
meet great mass formation of organizations 
of capital in corporations on one side and in- 
vincible labor unions on the other. This is 
the day of mass action, and just as sure as the 
stn will rise tomorrow morning, the individual 
farmer must meet mass formation with mass 
formation or else we will have a nation of 
peasants on the land in America the same as 
in Europe. Every business in America is 
prosperous today but the farmer because 
everybody but the farmer is organized, 


We know that great organizations of capital 
assembled for manufacturing purposes have 
supplanted to a very great extent the Ameri- 
cans in our factories and shops with importa- 
tions of labor from Europe. The labor union 
stepped in and saved this foreign labor in the 
shops from taking a starvation wage. Just so 
sure as we let capital mass itself unhindered 
in the organizations that purchase the pro- 
ducts of our own labor as farmers, we will 
have a condition where the American farmer, 
who has meant so much in the life of the na- 
tion, will have to leave the lana. 


SOME WAY CAN BE FOUND 


I repeat, the answer is in your own hands. No 
one else is going to solve this problem but the 
farmer himself, and organized cooperation, with 
all of its mist.".es and lim‘tations, is the only pos- 
sible instrume..t that we can use. 

What we face now is the future, not the past. 
It should still be possible, it must be possible, if 
farmers, both poolers and non-poolers, approach 
this serious situation in the right spirit to find 
a way by whick they can work together. I do not 
pretend to be presumptuous enough to say what 
the details of that plan shall be. It is something 
that the dairymen themselves must work out. I 
believe that Jefferson County has pointed the way 
in the splendid meeting which it held on Satur- 
day. I believe that these meetings should be held 
in every dairy county and that out of them. a plan 
of action, based upon cooperation, will come, pro- 
viding the farmers realize how great the need of 
such action is in the future of the dairy business. 
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Wood Is Good Fuel 


NE of the chief orders of business on many 

farms is the cutting of the winter supply 
of fuel. Perhaps one of the benefits from the 
coal strike will be the turning of greater atten- 
tion to wood as a source of fuel. Authorities 
tell us that the standard cord of hard wood 
contains as many heat units as a ton of coal. 
Not so many years ago the winter supply of 
wood of most farmers was cu. with a cross-cut 
saw and axe. For a number of years it has 
been practically impossible to hire anyone to 
cut wood.by the cord. The cross-cut saw is 
too slow for this day and age. The develop- 
ment of gas engines, circular buzz-saws and 
drag saws has made it possible for two men to 
cut more wood in a day than they cut in a 
week using the old tools. The man who plans 
to cut wood a year ahead, and who either piles 
up outside the woods or in a woodshed to dry, 
has one of the best possible sources o: fuel. 
By charging big wages for the time required 
to cut wood, perhaps one could prove that the 
coal is a cheaper source of heat. However 
unless the time saved is used for producing 
something of value, the proof of economy is 
little help i in keeping a full pocketbook.—H. L. 





Farmers Do Not Make Ali the Surplus 


E are glad to see that business men are 

beginning to recognize that about the 
biggest trouble with agriculture is over-pro- 
duction. We are especially glad to know, too, 
that it is also recognized that the farmer him- 
self is not entirely to blame for his over-pro- 
duction problems. Mr. W. I. Drummond, 
chairman of the American Farm Congress, in 
an open letter to John W. O'Leary, president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
calls upon the business interests of the country 
to come forward and help solve the problem 
of the disposal of the surplus farm production, 
which, he declares, the business interests of 
the country help to create. In this letter, Mr. 
Drummond says: 

“The farmers are told that they must hold their 
production within domestic requirements, in order 
to get the benefit of the tariff, and that they can 
blame no one but themselves if a surplus is produced. 
Yet, every state possessing undeveloped lands has 
maintained an immigration bureau, or otherwise ex- 
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pended large sums to bring such lands into produce 
tion. Most of the railroads have colonization depart- 
ments, or endeavor in other ways to increase their 
agricultural tonnage. Every chamber of commerce 
worthy of the name is doing its best to swell the 
farm production in its trade territory. We have exe 
pended $200,000,000 on the Reclamation projects. 
Thousands of business men are individually compete 
ing with farmers. 

“In any attempt to control production, the real 
farmers would kave to battle against the effects of all 
this competition, which would defeat their best efforts, 
even if they did not have to contend with seasonal 
uncertainties. 

“There is the picture. Is it fair to criticize the 
farmers for producing too much, and to lay the sole 
blame for the problem of the surplus upon them? 
Is it not in fact a national instead of a farmers’ pro- 
blem? And cannot a problem be a national one, 
without at the same time being a governmental or a 
political one? It is useless to look to the government 
to solve the difficulties of any class of citizens by 
taking over the management of their business. This 
problem can and should be solved by the business 
interests, that hel, create it, acting in conjunction 
with those farm associations that do not believe in 
paternalistic action by the government.” 





An Expense That Should Stop 


I. have on our desk an agricultural year+ 
W book, published by a Western state that 
we will guarantee cost the taxpayers of that 
state at least five dollars a copy to publish. It 
consists of six hundred and eighty-two large 
pages on the most expensive white glazed 
paper, with a binding about the most costly 
which could be had short of leather. It is fill- 
ed also with illustrations which greatly in- 
crease the cost. 

We do not know how many volumes were 
published, but very few of them ever reach the 
farmer himself. They are sent all over the 
country to newspapers and to libraries, which 
either promptly throw them into the waste- 
paper basket or file them away in a forgotten 
corner of the library and throw them away a 
year later. 

Millions of dollars are spent by the various 
government bureaus and departments every 
year in publishing worthless reports. In these 
reports we do not include the many most ex- 
cellent bulletins which are printed without ex- 
pensive covers and which meet a large general 
and practical use. We refer particularly to the 
long, musty annual reports like the one men- 
tioned above and we think it high time in these 
days of ruinous taxes that this waste should 
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The a Greatest 
GARDEN BOOK 


TO ANY ONE INTERESTED in growing vegetables or 


flowers, Burpee’s Annual is a fascinating book—much more 





than merely a catalog of sceds and bulbs. 


It tells you when to plant and how to plant the appetizing vegetables 


flowers you look forward to having in your own garden, 


and « xquisite 


and gives you a wealth of assistance in choosing the most pleasing 


catalog kept constantly up to 


date, of the many varieties of vegetables and flowers grown and tested 
on the three great Burpee Farms in Pennsylvania, New Jerscy, and 
( i, gn cies produced by our experienc 
ed ther pa world. It is a practical guide to gar- 
d 

There is a solid half century of experience and continuous devyclop- 
1 Bury Seed ( " knowledged by market 
gard to be tl Jest Seed hat Grow And the prices are ex 
trem I ’ d rat 


Write for Burpee’s Annual 
and /reec sample of seeds 


Send { Bury Annual 

] t rn ec} r lect a re lar 10 ckct 

e . 1 Cf ‘ tircl d Il 
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preococescsss----- TEAR HERE --------------- . 
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We Have Started Pruning 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE new year 
started out with 

an open winter and very moderate 
temperatures which removed most ot 
the snow from the fields except where 
it was drifted. Now everything is 
again covered with snow, but the early 
January thaw re- 
vealed wheat as a 
rule in a_ very 
condition. 


By M. C. 


poor 

The late sowings 
coupled with the 
excessively wet 
fall did not per- 
mit of enough 


growth to put 
this grain into 
winter quarters in 
good condition. A 
good bit of frecz 
ing and th. ing 
of the uncovered ground hasn't helped 
Prospects are now for a very 
western New 





M. C. 


BuRRITT 


it any. 
small crop of 
York in 1926. 

Quite a good many of us in this re- 
gion got a good start on the pruning 
during the mild weather. This t.gcther 
with the picking up and burning of the 
brush is a long tedious job. On the 
farms with the larger orchards, usually 
not more than two-thirds and often only 
one-half of the orchard gets pruned in 
one year, but the trees are pruned every 
other year. Much depends however, on 
how open the winter is. It is good farm 
management practice to have the ,run- 
ing done by April 1st so as to be out of 
the way of other important work. C ‘:er- 


behind all 


wheat in 


wise one is apt to be 
summer 

I like to prune trees. There is some- 
thing attractive in the shaping of the 
tree and working in the out-of-doors in 
winter that is exhilarating. Pruning 
has much to do with the color and size 
of the fruit as well as the shape and 
capacity of the fruit. Most of us do too 
much pruning when the tree is young, 
thus delaying its bearing and too little 
pruning when the tree is oldcr thus pro 


ducing inferior fruit. 


@->bage Brings a Good Price 


The cabbage market has been con 
sistently climbing all fall and early win- 
set-backs. It has 


ter with few now 
reached fifty dollars a ton as a high 
point. A very small percentage of 


growers still own any cabbage and my 
impression is that dealers and storage 
than usual 
condition is 


men have sold more freely 
in the fall. The market 
healthy as there is not a large amount 


f cabbage to ship. The few growers 


who held their crops, especially in good 
basement barns without cash storage 
cost, are well rewarded. One ma. has 
offered a thousand dollars for his 
crop, but is asking fifteen hundred and 
will easily get it. Another will realize 

arly two thousand dollars. Of course, 
cabbage isn't all profit. The 


been 





rinka usually from ten to twenty 
vercent accord to quality and condi- 
on l son sinuch more. Storag« 


BURRITT 


the holidays it took 
a little spurt and for 
a few days the demand was good and 
the price slightly improved. Now, 
however, it is back again to the old low 
level. The cold storage holdings are 
very large, barrels nearly a quarter and 
boxes a third more than last year. Tota] 
holdings in barrel equivalents are about 
1,600,000 barrels more than the five- 
year avcrage. More than the usual 
amount of western box apples have been 
held back for better prices and will now 
have to be shipped for what they will 
bring. There will be severe competi- 
tion. In spite of these unfavorable fac. 
tors, good A grade fruit will, 1 believe, 
continue to move at good prices. It is 
the poor fruit that will suffer most— 
M. C. Burritt. 

North Country Notes 

ITH the 

year the Farm and Home Bureans 
are starting off to be of even more ser- 
vice to the communities and the farm- 
ers than ever before. With the gener- 
ally better feeling, and the renewed con- 
fidence in the future that is gradually 
becoming more apparent, farm organiza- 
tions will be made more use of again. 

The county agents who will be on the 
job this year are—S. R. Farley in St. 
Lawrence county, J. C. Otis in Lewis, 
and O. G. Agne in Jefferson counties, 
All are hard working and especially in- 
terested in their work. 

Jefferson county is coming into the 
limelight by reason of the activities of 
some of its poultry breeders. Harold Lang- 
worthy, Adams Center with some of his 
White Leghorns; Mrs. C. J. Doxtater of 
Evans Mills (a correspondent for the 
A. A. by the way) with Columbian 
Wyandottes; E. E. Chamberlain, Water- 
town with White Wyandottes; and 
Murray C. Porter of Adams with Bar- 
rcl Rocks; journeyed to the poultry 
show at Ithaca the first part of Decem- 
ber, and brought Jefferson county to 
third in the list for county cup. Mr. 
Porter also annexed three cups—secur- 
ing the Poultry Association cup for the 
best exhibit; the Poultry Association 
cup for the most points won; and the 
Rice cup for the most first prizes won. 

The St. Lawrence County Cheese 
Producers Cooperative Association 
which reaches into Northern Jefferson 
and southern and central St. Lawrence 
county, report a most successful sea- 
son. The annual meeting has been 
called for February 6th by the Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Wicks of Oxbow. 
The total business for 1925 amounts to 
over $1,000,000, and there will be a 
surplus to be distributed. 

The Gouverneur Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Society have decided to hold 
their annual fair on August 17 to 20 in- 


beginning of the new 


clusive next summer. B. G. Parker 
was elected president, with Bligh A. 
Dodds, secretary, and George E. Pike 
Treasurer. Directors for 1926 are M. 


H. Streeter, George L. Rodger, Earl E. 
Laidlaw. Lott Hall, M. S. Corbin, and 
A. H. Turnbull.—W. IT. Ror. 
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Fordson) 
$495 


‘Fenders $35 extra 


Truck 
$505 


Express Body-Closed Cad 


$290 


Coupe 
$520 


L All Prices f. o. &. Detroit) 











This picture was drawn from a photograph of 
A. E. Griffin of Lubbock, Texas, and the Ford 
equipment he says he would not farm without. 








Touring Car 





| ‘Tam Sold on Power Farming 


— Says A. E. GRIFFIN of Texas 


“I have been a Fordson owner and Fordson 
farmer for the past four years,” says A. E. Griffin 
of Lubbock, Texas. 


“It would be difficult for me to continue farming 
without the use of the Fordson. Likewise, it 
would be difficult for me to farm without the 
use of the Ford Truck and the Ford Car. These 
three Ford products are beyond a doubt the most 
valuable assets a farmer could have and I would 
not do without them. 


“I do not hesitate to say that I am thoroughly 
sold on power farming. The tractor does not get 
tired and hungry. It is possible for me to work 
it 24 hours a day, if desired.” 


Spring work is just ahead. Fordson tractors, 
like Ford Trucks and Ford Cars may be pur- 
chased on terms that allow every responsible 
farmer to take advantage of this better way 
to farm. See the nearest Ford Dealer today. 


$< $$» 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Fora 


CARS + TRUCKS TRACTORS 
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” Productive Pastures 


make 


Cheap Feed 


* fake the worn out pasture productive; it 
needs lime. Never reseed exhausted land with- 
out first giving it a top dressing of Solvay 
Pulverized Limestone. You obtain quick re- 
sults by plowing and harrowing Solvay into 
the soil. Economical and easy to handle; 
high test, finely ground, furnace dried, non- 
\ caustic. Write for the valuable Solvay 
YY booklet — it's free! 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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“From Farm to You” 
For a Profitable Roadside Stand 


Many Farmers who have never raised 
vegetables or flowers for market are now 
ey making a good income from sales at their 
-*4/ own doors. They find that if varieties of 
I~ high quality are used, they get better prices and 
sales. Our catalog tells you what are the 
best varieties and if you use Harris seeds every- 
thing will be in your favor. 

Send for our catalog illustrated In color. It 


(From the 


CJarm to ou 








more 


contains 


many unusual and interesting suggestions and des- ' 
eribes Farm, Vegetable and Flower Sceds, Gladiolus, 
Dahlia and other bulbs and many flowering plants 


grown here on Moreton Farm and sold direct to farm- 
ers and gardeners at wholesale prices. If you grow | 
for market, ask for wholesale price list also, } 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, R. F. D. 22, Coldwater, N.Y. 
BintelGcm aoasit~ce 


HOLDEN Si sia=teve (34 


poor crops. Experts agree fertiliser is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. , 

igger crops. Ciuaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertiliser, 

wood ashes or crushed shells. 

Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. ! 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far aw any 
other: 20 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
Ibe. per acre Handle material only once, from 
car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Trial. 





Sour soil 


: means 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger 


Soil Tested-free 


Whatabout your soil?- your crope? 
Are they big and sturdy as they 
, uld be? Find out today with our 
ree Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by a!! 
soil experts. Write for them now. 
THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 
Dept400 Peoria Iilinols 














BOLEN Ss Gardoracter 


PERFECT POTATO 
PLANTING 






Every farmer knows the im Does Seeding, 
of proper — planting ' Cultivating and — 
machine that does it perfectly. Has | Lawn Mowing with 


none o@ the faults of common plant- y 
my ‘Opens the furrow perfectly. great saving of time 


drops the seed correctly, covers it and effort. All it 
uniformly, and best of all, | needs is a guiding 
mever bruises or pune~ |hand. Gasoline 
tures the seed. Send a nower does the 


postal today for 
our free book. 


No Misses 
No Doubles 
No Troubles 


FRED. H. BATEMAN COMPANY 
631 Se. Washington Square, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


work. Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter- 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


521 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. | 


[00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, &. 








































egetable Seeds 


Sound seeds that germinate, pro 
duce strong, healthy plants and 
grow into profits in dollars and 
cents. Write for our 45th Annual Catalog, 
a listing of the best garden varieties, a hand 
book of cultural directions. If you grow forma.- 
ket, write forourMarket Gardener’s List. 
Our proof of succe satisfied customers. 
FORD SFED C’.--— Ravenna, Ohic 
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Fertilizing Potatoes 
What to Use and Where to Put It 
EW YORK ranks By E. V. HARDENBURG ar a the 
ot 1er, t 1-ougn 


first over a period 
of years as the leading potato state planter in the drill row. The improved 
planters—some of them _ two-row 








in total production. Much of the avail- 
able potato soil has been occupied by 
this crop sufficiently long to necessitate 
the use of varying amounts of fertilizer 
for the maintainence of profitable yields. 
This is particularly true of the Long 
Island area where the crop is grown in 
most cases year after year on the sam: 
land. 

Whereas the upstate growers very 
generally plant potatoes on sod land 
which has been top-dressed with stable 
manure, the Long Island growers have 
had to meet the problem of maintain- 
ing the soil humus supply through the 
use of winter rye green manure crops 
in the absence of available manure. 
Naturally the fertilizer problems and 
practices of the upstate grower located 
on heavy soil ane practicing rotation 
are quite d-fferent from those of the 
Long Island grower on relatively light 
soil under continuous cultivation. 


More Fertilizer and Green Manure 
Being Used 


Fifteen years ago or less stable 
manure was used in potato production 
even on Long Island. Much of this 


was shipped on flat cars from the large 
Eastern Only occasionally was 
rye used as a green manure cover crop. 
Fifteen hundred pounds to the acre of 
commercial fertilizer was considered a 
liftral application and this was most 
commonly purchased in the analysis of 
2-8-10. At the present time with no 
manure available and with the problem 
of maintaining both mineral and humus 
fertility greatly increased  ,practices 
have changed considerably. Today the 
average application of commercial 
fertilizer is between a ton and a ton 
and a half. Rye is the principal green 
manure crop and it is the excepticn to 
find a grower not using it between po- 
tato crops every ycars. 

Even 


cities. 


acre 


now considerable interest is 


manifest in the search for green 
manures which may prove of more 
value than rye. The Vegetable Re- 


search Farm at Riverhead is conducting 
a comprehensive experiment with var- 
ious forage grasses and legumes 
singly and in combinations with the 
idea of determining their influence on 
potato yields. Very few of these have 
shown greater promise than rye, al- 
though the combination of winter vetch 
with becoming more popular 
every 


rve is 


year. 
The Trend in Fertilizing Practice 


Prior to the world war the 2-8-10 was 
a very common analysis of commercial 
fertilizer. Today we find the very gen- 
eral usage on Long Island of com- 
mercial fertilizer analyzing approxi- 
mately 5-8-7. This practice is appar- 
ently justified by the results of fertil- 
izer studies made in cooperation with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Southold, Long Island, in 
1924. The varying amounts of potash 
in the form of sulphate of potash and 
the resulting yields per acre from this 


test are given below: 
Per Cent Yield 
Analysis of Potash per Acre 
4-8-0 ° None 266 
4-8-3 3% Sulphate 266 
4-8-5 5% Sulphate 287 
4-8-7 7% Sulphate 272 
4-8-9 9% Sulphate 273 


As the amount of fertilizer used in- 
creases each year in this region, the 
factor of the method of application be- 
comes increasingly important. Origin- 
ally most of it was applied in the drill 
row with the planter at time of plant- 
ing. Recent experiences have been re- 
ported in which some injury to the 
plants from burning has occurred. Some 
of the growers are now practicing two 
applications: one, by broadcasting just 


planters—are now provided with special 
fertilizer distributers which insure the 
spreading of the fertilizer at either side 
of the seed piece and thereby better 
insure against burning. 


Stable Manure a Controlling Factor 


The growers in upstate New York on the 
heavier soils have been much slower to 
adopt approved fertitlizer practices. Here, 
tice was to use citPyonephrosishf| isl*ptr 
as on Long Island, the principal pre-war 
practice was to use the 2-8-10 fertilizer for 
this crop. At that time the usual applica- 
tion averaged about 500 pounds to the acre, 
whereas today the acre application has ine 
creased to nearer 700 to 800 pounds. The 
majority of growers are still adhering to 
the old 2-8-10 analysis. Where stable 
manure is not available, growers are urged 
to use a 4-12-4 mixed fertilizer, this being 
one of New York’s “High Five.” 

(Continued on page 86) 








MAULES 


f C C SEED BOOK 


EFORE you plan your garden 

be sure to get a copy of our 
big new seed book. 
Remember—we specialize in only 
the better grades of seeds, roots 
and bulbs for vegetableand flower 
gardens and we back up every 

transaction with our 49-year-old 

policy— 
Your Meacy Back if Not Satisfied 
That Maule seeds are de- 
pendable is proven by our 
more than half a inillion 
satisfied customers. 


Give as a trial this year 
Wm. Heary Maule, Inc. 
858 Maule Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 






















ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 











Grow 1,000 Bu. per Acre 


Our Hutchinson Carrot is the most popular 
variety with market gardeners. In every way 
superior to the Danvers. Darkerin color, grows 
one to two inches longer and holds its uniform 
fullness to the butt end, yielding 20%. more 
crop per acre, Pkg. 10c.; /2 oz. 25c.; 02. 40c.; 
1% Ib. $1.25; Ib. $4.10, postpaid. 
Our 1926 Catalog mailed free—write today. 
j.3.H. GREGORY & SON, Inc. 
13 Eim St. MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


i 


aes 


HONEST 
SEEDS 












Suggesting a name for this New 
Tomato, best —— ever pro- 
duced. Semple Packet Free with 


Prize 
having a 
one toa family. Our New 
Garden Guide fally explains 
the conditions of this con- 
test. Write for it today. 


We will mail 
For 10c one packet each 


of Early Arrow-head Cab > 
Princess Radish, New 6 Day Tomato, Self-Growing 
Celery, Fullerton Market Lettuce and 12 varieties choles 
flower seeds. GUARANTEEB TO PLEASE. Every gardener and 
lanter should try this wonderful collection of Northers 
rown Seeds. Send your order today. 
Don't fail to get our New Garden and Plant Guide. Copy 
mailed free; tells all about the Big Cash Prize. Write today. 


GREAT MORTHERN SEED CO., Dept. 7012 Rochford, liimeis 





STRAWBERRY 
' PLANTS 
Send today for Allen’s Book om 
Strawberries —the best money 
crop. Delicious— Healthful— 
Profitable. Itpaystogrow them. 
The W. F. Allen Co. 
179 .E Market St. Salisbury, Md. 








RELIABLE FRUIT TREES 


Guaranteed to Grow Seeds 


3 te 4 foot Apple Tree 25¢. 
each postpaid. Berry Plants, 
Everything for Farm. Garden and Lawn. ’ 

Catalog. ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE, Geneva, Chia. 
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Folks Often Pay 
10 cents Apiece for 


Bosc Pears 


—at fancy fruit stores. 
Very large, having a 
distinct gourd shape— 
rounded at the blossom end with a 
long, tapering neck. Beautiful 
golden russet color—juicy, melting, 
deliciously flavored. Profitable! 
Grow them! 
Caco 


The Prize Winning Gea 

Cc and Appl e A on 

—combines the good red pe of 

qualities of McIntosh and Cataw and 

Ben Davis. Won highest Concord paren- 

possible award from 

American Pomologi- 

cal Society. Hangs eaten two 

to the tree, stands weeks be- 

handling. Vigorous, _ fully 
productive trees. gf. 

Crisp, tender, juicy, richer ond erelitls 
in taste than the McIntosh. vines. 


We save You Money on over300 
Varieties of Growing Things 
Fruit, shade, and ornamental trees—bush 
fruits—dwarf fruit trees—roses—flowering 


shrubs, hedges, perennials, etc., etc. Dis- 
counts for early orders. 




























Transportation charges pre- Direct 
paid—see our from Nur- 
New 50-Page pa sy 
—ai 
Catalog saving and on- 






Green’s Money Saving Cat- ly one hand- 
alog, full of valuable infor- ling. 
mation about trees, vines, 
shrubs, planting, growing, 
etc. Free! Send for it today. 


Green's Nursery Co. 
1214 Green Si reet 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Green's Nursery enjoys 48 
years of high standing. 


















SUNOCO 


SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 


THE 


ONE SPRAY CONTROL 


{| My For Aphis, Scale 


& Red Mite 
SUN OIL CO. Phila, Pa, 


Send for booklet 














SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


troy fungi and worms; insure larger 
viele = perfect fruit. $oth success= 
ear, 


STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 









20 models. containi - 

coo C ining ha 
yj Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 

Box 881 QUINCY, 12. 





FE A TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 
e 3 § SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 
Largest Growers of Strawberry Piants in the World 












Send name and ad- 
dress on the coupon— 
er postcard—for full parti- 
culars. Also get Big 1926 
STARK FRUIT BOOK, that 4 
gives amazing but true facts about Size 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 


—the golden apple that has borne when 2 yrs, 
old in 33 states, Also, get 1926 Stark Seed Book 
FREE. Addres Box 392 j 
STARK BRO’S 
At LOUISIANA, MO., for over 110 years 
8 8 ge eg Pe GF FT 


5 STARK BRO’S, Box 392 _ Louisiana, Mo. € 






Tellme AT ONCE how to get 2 GRAPE VINES 
giventome. Also send 1926 Fruit Tree andSeed Books. @ 


os > aa SR * 
9 Name... s.cccscccccceccccceceecesceccccecs © secccecs & 
Bro LORE IM 


1m aie aatannie: TE 
St. ow BR. R. No... 1. csccecececscveves s-BUAt@rcccecce . 


How I Save Shriveled 
Nursery Stock 


VEN the best of packing may not pre- 
vent nursery stock from _ being 
shriveled when it arrives at its destina- 
tion. It may even be so dry that Icss 
seems inevitable. Many times consignees 
refuse to accept such stock and make 
claims against the nurserymen or the 
transportation company. In such cases 
some one is sure to lose money and time. 
Occasionally when the stock is accepted 
the buyer may plant it with the forlor 
hope, equivalent to despair, that it may 
pull through, but a few weeks later realize 
that his worst fears were reaiized when 
he sees an array of certainly dead plants. 
Many such losses could be prevented if 
the buyer would practise some of the 
resuscitating methods outlined below. 
Granted that there are cases in which 
the plants are too far gone to revivify; 
but the following instances prove that 
many times stock that looks hopeless to the 
untrained eye may be saved. 
Several years ago a railway strike de- 
layed various shipments of nursery stock 
stated 


that I had ordered delivered at 
times. One of berry plants arrived with 
many buds started, one of trees with 


leaves formed, one of peach trees with 
blossoms fully open. The roots were dry 
and the trunks and branches shriveled. As 
the ground was wet from a recent heavy 
rain they were planted the day after their 
receipt, having been drenched the night 
before with several buckets of water. 
This method is very faulty because most 
of the water drains off without wetting 
either the roots or the packing properly, 
and much of the balance will evaporate 
before doing any good. A consignment of 
evergreen bailed and burlaped contained 
specimens in which the ball of soil was 
almost as hard and dry as brick. In all 
these cases there was more or less loss, 
especially among the evergreens, because 
the balls of earth and the roots were not 
properly wetted before being set in the 
tree holes even though the soil was wet 
when the planting was done. 


Immersed in Water, Then Planted 
Right 


A shipment of nut trees and another of 
grapes and bush fruits arrived so dry that 
many of the plants in the latter case were 
brittle. As it was impossible through 
press of work to plant the trees for sev- 
eral days they were buried in wet, light 
soil in a barn basement. The berry bushes 
and grape vines were plunged in tus full 
of water and kept immersed for 24 to 48 
hours; in some cases even longer. At 
planting time only a few holes were made 
ahead of the planters so as to prevent the 
earth from becoming dry before the plants 
could be set in place. As each one was 
planted the soil was tramped down hard 
with the heels. Finally a layer of half 
an inch of loose-earth was then spread 
over the packed soil to .heck evaporation. 
Finally, the plants were cut back severely 
so the amount of top woud not be too 
great for the reduced and unquestionably 
enfeebled root to support. 
Fortunately a rain had 
berry and grape planting, and one fol- 
lowed in a few days. As soon as the 
ground dried after the latter the surface 
crust was hoed around each plant to estab- 
lish the loose layer of soil again. Horse 
cultivation followed in a few days. 


Results Worth the Effort 


preceded the 


Was I justified in accepting the ship- 
ments and running the risk of failure 
to make the plants grow? Judge for your- 
self by the results. Seventy per cent each 
of raspberry and current, and somewhat 
more than fifty per cent of the black- 
berry plants grew. More than 97 per cent 
of the grape vines succeeded, though some 
took more than a month. Of the nut 
trees (northern pecans, Japanese, Ameri- 
can and English walnuts, and one hickory 
—77 trees altogether) half a dozen failed 
or made so feeble = start that they later 
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pit 248 wes 


crisp, yet tender and juicy. 


ger, saleable crop. 
And 


cided advantage. 


Write at once for 
your copy of the 
Catalog and order 
early. 


certified 

hold it for you. 

our catalog. 
- with us. 





CORTLAND fas 


Bred for Earli 
and Larger Crops 


The great popularity of the new Cortland apple is weil de- 
served. Bred from the McIntosh and the Ben Davis, it has all 
the flavor and color of the McIntosh together with the well- 
known keeping qualities of the Ben Davis. 

The Cortland apple is as large or larger than the famed 
McIntosh, bright red in general color and its flesh is fine and 


The Cortland’s strength of stem with- 
stands the attacks of winds and storms. 


Result, more apples on the trees anda big- — 85,000 of 
Kelly’s 1925 
a , z 

id the Cortland fruits early and this certified 

keeps like a late apple, which is another de- “True -to 

Name” Seal 

: ttacl 

To be fair, we must fill all orders in the rotation . ned by 

received, You should plan to order your selection of and his staff 
“True-to-Name” stock early and let us from th ef! 


_ So write today for your copy of 
We have no agents— 


=. KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Established in 1880 
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Massachus- §| 
etts Fruit 
Growers’ As- 
sociation, 


you deal direct 






















Maloney’s Guaranteed Trees 
Ornamentals, Shrubs .Vines.Roses. Berries 
~. Certified Fruit Trees - 





and the Association. 


name, free 


early. 





Thousands of our fruit trees have been certified true to name by the 
chusetts Fruit Growers Association, Dr. ¢ 
This means that each tree has been carefully examined by a disinterested expert 
and pronounced true to name, a lead seal attached bearing the name of variety 


All Maloney’s stock grown in our 400 acre Nurseries, is guaranteed true to 
from disease, and to arrive in first class condition. 

Send Today For Our Free Descriptive Catalog 

and buy Maloney’s guaranteed stock, grown, dug and shipped under our personal 
supervision and sold direct at cost of production plus one profit. It pays to order 


We Pay Transportation Charges. 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. Inc. 








: assa- 
K. Shaw being in charge of the work, 


See catalog 
60 Main Street, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


tell 











GUARANTEED FRUIT TREES FROM SPECIAL-SELECTED BUDS 


Over 560 
Is your farm paying the dividend it should? 


Lakes stock, and a regular income will be yours. 


exNetisive, 


acres —40. vears_ experience 


Just a small investment ot fhi 


derevdable Finget 
Experimenting with inferior nursery stock i#@ 


Send for our complete and free 1926 catalogue 


Finger Lakes catalogue contains valuable information for the Fruit-Grower and Farmer, also many 
suggestions for garden and lawn. Complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 


Roses and Perennials. 


FINGER LAKES -JURSERIES, 


401 Washington St. 


GENEVA, N. Y, 





THE WORLD’S FINEST 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines 
and Plants for Spring Planting. 


APPLE-PEACH 
PEAR-PLUM 
and CHERRY 
TREES 


All the leading com- 
mercial varieties . grown 
from bearing orchards of 
known genuineness, un- 
equalled in quality and 
price. Sold on a positive 
guarantee. 


Write Today for our Fifty-six Page Catalog 
brim full of Information. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


tosis | RIES 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Frults, ete. Best rooted 
stock. Genuine. Cheap 2 sample Grape-Vines mailed for 25c. 
Catalog free. West Hill Nurseries, Ine.,BoxA,Fredonia,N.Y. 


Special sale for limited 4 
P EACH TRE Get our cutaten 008: epedial’ ells 
price. Act quick to save money. 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
8 Main St., Perry, O. 































for this wonderfal % 
STRAWBERRY 


This Strawberry is of ourown 

ropagation, A great big, bright red juicy 
— round and smooth, with a delicious 
flavor all its own, This and 17 other best variety |} 
strawberries are grown by B. W. A. Nurseries 
—known for quality stock and New Ground } 
Plants. Years of succesful growing of all small 
and large nursery stock our record. Special 
instructions for successful growing with each 
order, all explained in our 
















home 
flowers to select to beautify home grounds. All illustra- 
tions in natural colors. Send for your free copy today. 


Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
Box 661, Bridgman, Michigan 
AGENTS iip arias tee neste reece hee: 





















On the Farm of 
Wm. E. Stevens 
Pontiac, Mich. 


"During the past 10 years we have operated the Burrell Milking Machine, and it has 
always given satisfaction. We often call it ‘our best hired man’, for it not only lightens 
the labor of milking but is always on the job. Our two double units decrease the time 
of milking our 20 cows to a minimum, and we simply could not do without them and 
continue in the dairy business, with help so uncertain and unsatisfactory.” 


If Every Milking Machine Were a Burrell 


ways given satisfaction. And the reason is that from 
the time it was first offered for general sale the Bur- 
rell has been practically a perfect milking machine. 


If every milking machine were a Burrell— 
or if every milker used by dairymen were 
as good as the Burrell—there would scarcely be a 
hand-milked herd in America today. 
Stevens’ experience with the Burrell is the same as 
that of practically every other Burrell user. 


Mr. Stevens says, “It has always given satis- 
faction’’. Well, there isn’t much more one 
can say, is there? Go toa thousand Burrell users, 
and almost to a man the story is the same—it has al- 


Send for These Valuable Free Books 


One tells about the Burrell Milking Machine and the other about the Burrell 
Cream Separator. You should have both, even though you are not going to buy 
either a milker or a separator just now. 
can say, “It Milks the Cows Clean”, or a separator of which you can say, “It Skims 
the Milk Clean” —then you will be glad you sent for these catalogs. Don’t have the 
mistaken idea that, because Burrell machines are so superior, they cost a lot more. 
Invest two cents in being right, and send for these catalogs today. 


LITTLE FALLS. NEw YORK 











D.H. BURRELL 


BURRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 





They do not. 


& Go.INc. 





Mr. Stevens Says: 


Because Mr. 


27 Albany St. 


The modern dairyman, whether he milks 
ten cows or a hundred, cannot afford to 
waste time, effort and money on inferior machines 
or by hand milking. 
to be fooled on the price of a milker. 
standing the higher quality, a Burrell, installed, sel- 
dom costs more than an ordinary machine, installed. 


If you ever want a milker of which you 


TAN 
1" i 




















Moreover, he cannot afford 
Notwith- 








Stanneyr Farm 
iz HOME OF PUREBRED cueresers | 


We offer some excellent young bulls from one to 
siz months old out of A. BR. dams with high fat 
records. 








For Particulars Write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor. EAST WOLL'STCS, —AS 











Accredited Herd 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Select some heifer calves from our herd of 100 head for 
@ founcation and start right. We can also supply for your 
next herd sire a young bell from dams with records op to 
1000 ibs. butter. 


BREESE FARM 
Prop's 


FOR SALE 


T. B. tested cows 
GUERNSEYS and HOLSTEINS 
—Also se bull 
A carload always on |] 
L. BEYER, 
33 Edga-~ Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 3787 


FOR SALE fra Reuistered Jack 


Breese & Dann, Elmira, W. Y. 





rvice 


ind 





nys. Mules and 

saddl orses, all age Also carload 

revistercd Holstein Heifers bred and 
tnbred Accredited Herd 

OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS 
Phoenix, N. Y. 





LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 





CATHEDRAL FARMS 


“The Home of High Record Guernseys” 
Accredited Herd No. 45598 


Surplus Stock for Sale. 


Three young cows due to freshen in the 
spring. 

Two granddaughters of Langwater Stead- 
fast (sire of Shuttlewick Levity former 
world’s record two year old Guernsey and 
highest priced cow of the breed) 


One daughter of Upland’s Caesar (sire of 
Cathedral Kate, New York State Cham- 
pion two year old Guer 


CATHEDRAL FARMS 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


sey). 


FREE 
GUERNSEY SERVICE AND 
INFORMATION 


If you want a herd sire 

If you want some foundation animals 

If you want calves, heifers, cows or bulls 

Our members have them. Be sure of 
reliable information and service. 

Write your wants 
NEW YORK STATE GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSN. INC. 


Fayette Park Bldg. Box A 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FORGE HILL FARM 
Newburgh, N. Y., R. D. 3 


BULL CALVES sired by a son of ULTRA MAY KING 
out of a daughter of FLORHAM LADDIE—or a con of 


FLORHAM LADDIE out of a daughter of ULTRA MAY 
KING Also sons of FORGE HILL WARRIOR. His three 
nearest dams have orer 600 lbs. B. F. Cows are all 


urge type producers. 


Bull Calves Priced at $75.00 








When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














BEST JERSEY BULL CALVES) 


— . 
BORDEN HOME FARM 


The Loveliest Spot in the World 
WALLKILL, N. Y. 





Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 


WE ARE OFFERING 
An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams. Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue, 
FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass. 
D. H. Cande, Mgr 
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New . York State Livestock 
Breeders Hold Joint 
Meeting 
H. W. Batpwin 


PBREEDERS and dairymen, represent- 
ing the various live stock organiza. 
tions in New York State, gathered at 
Syracuse during the first week in Jan- 
uary for a two day session of meetings 
and talks on live stock subjects. Tues. 
day afternoon and «vening and Wednesday 
morning were devoted to speakers prom- 
inent in live stock work. On Wednese 
day afternoon the general program was 
replaced by individual business mectings 
of. the various organizations in attends 
ance. The two-day program closed Wed. 
nesday evening with a joint banquet at the 
Hotel Syracuse attended by about 150 
breeders with their friends. 

The organizations that participated in 
the two day session and banquet are the 
New York State Dairymens Association, 
New York State Breeders Association, 
New York Holstein-Friesian Association, 
New York State Jersey Cattle Club, New 
York State Draft Horse Club, New 
York State Sheep Breeders Association, 
New York State Guernsey Breeders As- 
sociation, The Ayrshire Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen Angus Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Western New York Milking 
Shorthorn Breeders Association, and the 
New York State Berkshire Breeders 
Association. 


Welcome by Mayor Hanna of Syracuse 

Speeches on subjects relative to the 
various kinds of live stock provided some- 
thing of interest to everyone present. At 
the beginning of the Tuesday afternoon 
session Mayor Chas. G. Hanna of Syra- 
cuse extended a welcome to the breeders 
on behalf of the city. President W. S. 
Hutchings of the New York State Breed- 
ers Association, who acted as chairman of 
the meetings, responded to Mayor Han- 
na’s welcome. : 

The first speaker on the Tuesday after- 
noon program was Prof. R. W. Duck 
of Syracuse University, who spoke on the 
topic, “Draft Horse Breeding.” Follows 
ing Prof. Duck, Prof. H. H. Wing of the 
State College of Agriculture gave his 
audience “Some Suggestions Market 
Milk,” a topic always of interest to a 
group of milk producers. How the de- 
mand for daily products is affected by 
changes in temperature, by holidays, by 
different seasons oi the year, and by dif- 
ferences in our daily habits of living, was 
shown through the use of charts by Dr, 
H. A. Ross from the department of agri+ 
culture economics at Cornell University, 
Dr. Ross used New York City as the mars 
ket on which his talk was based. 


on 


Three Scene Play a Feature 


An interesting diversion from the serivs 
of talks was the playet “Joe Guess Wing 
$1000” staged by courtesy of the Purina 
Mills. The p!ot involved four characters, 
a banker, a dairy extension -p2cialist, a 
successful dairy farmer, and a poor dairy 
farmer, the latter being Joe Guess. All 
three scenes took place in the bankers 
office, and Joe was eventually convinced 
that through propé¥ feeding, and by keeps 
ing feed an‘ production records, his dairy 
would return a profit. Considerable humor 
and Luman interest was injected into the 


play. 

The program on Tuesday evening 
opened with an address on “The Dairy 
Industry and What Its Development 


Means to Our Progress and Prosperity,” 
by M. D. Munn, president of the National 
Dairy Council, and president of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. First showe 
ing his audience how the dairy cow has 
been associated with the rise of the hus 
man race ever since the dawn of history, 
Mr. Munn then traced the part played 
by New York State, and particularly the 
Hudson Valley, in the development of 
dairying in this country. Commenting 
on the value of dairy products in the diet 
ary system, the speaker stated that probe 


(Continued on page 84) 
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No. 24 


For Feeders of 
Dairy Cows ard Beef Cattle 


Big Rewards for Skill in Feeding 


== So SS. SS ll 8 
‘ 


This is a new kind of prize contest. There was never anything like it 
before. It is not a contest of feeding materials. We want to know who the 
best feeders are. The prizes we offer are for skill in feeding. 

Many feeders are making big money right along—month after month—because they 


know their animals and how to feed them right. They should be encouraged and rewarded 
for their skill. Thousands of others should have the benefit of their experience. 


So we have planned this unusual contest for feeders who get the best results from 
rations balanced with Corn Gluten Feed. You can feed your home-grown feeds, a ready- 
mixed ration, or anything you like, just so one-fourth or more of the grain mixture is Corn 


120 Cash Prizes, Totaling $15,000.00 


There are prizes for Cow Testing Associations—Independent Herds—Champion Cows—Beef Cattle 


Gluten Feed. 


Herds. 


Individual prizes for Cow Testers—County Agents and Representatives of Agricultural Colleges 


and High Schools and Purebred Associations. Special Prizes for Co-operating Feed Dealers. 





1 Grand Prize of $1,500.00 
2 Prizes—each $1,000.00 2,000.00 
4Prizes—each 500.00 2,000.00 
4Prizes—each 400.00 1,600.00 
4Prizes—each 300.00 1,200.00 
3 Prizes—each 250.00 750.00 
7 Prizes—each 200. 1,400.00 





These Awards Are— 


120 Prizes, making a total of $15,000.00 


2 Prizes—each $ 150.00 $ 300.00 
9Prizes—each 100.00 900.00 
1 Prize of 75.00 75.00 
48 Prizes—each 50.00 2,400.00 
35 Prizes—each 25.00 875.00 








Contest Starts April 1 and Closes September 30, 1926 


No Charge to Enter 

It does not cost you anything to enter this con- 
test. If you are milking six or more cows, or feed- 
ing 40 or more beef cattle, you are invited to 
compete for these prizes. 

You will make more money on your feeding by 
coming in than you will by staying out. 

It will be a rich experience for you—any way 
you figure it. You will gain a better knowledge of 
feeding materials and how to feed for larger profits. 

If you show unusual skill in feeding, you will 
win a prize and be that much ahead. 


You have 10 weeks to get ready. 
It will pay you to start now. 
Don’t put it off. Please 
fill out and mail the Coupon. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Hugh G. Van Pelt, Managing Director 
Feed Research Department 


729-208 South La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. l 
OO. SE —ST1 SS STS. SSS =H 


Conditions of Contest . 
The conditions—or rules—are few and simple: 
1—You must feed 6 or more dairy cows or 40 or more beef 
cattle. 
2—One-fourth or more of your grain ration must be Corn 
Gluten Feed. 
3—The amount of feed and production of animals must be 
properly certified. 
4—Application to enter contest must be made on our blanks 
so we Cam give you the proper classification and know 
the kind and number of animals you are feeding. 
The rules, classifications and .‘! particulars are fully ex- 
plained in our “Bulletin No. 4.” Mail the coupon at once for 
this bulletin and application blanks. 


Note:—In the event of a tie for any prize the full amount of 
the prize will be paid to each of such contestants, 
meme eae ee 
Associated Corn Prod. Mfrs. A.A 
Feed Research Dept. Jan 
208 S. La Salle St. ‘ 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Fill Out and 
Mail This 3&3 


Please send “‘Bulletin No. 4’ governing your big prize con 


and application blanks to enter in the class checked 


| Name ids 2 


test for feeders 
below. 





I Street or R. F. D. 





Town. 


State. 





Cow Testing 


C] Individual 
Association Dairy Herds 
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SHES MAKING MORE MILK 
FOR HER OWNER 
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—~With Water Bowls 


John Grosser of Meridan, Minn:, found a quick, easy way 
to double the income from his cows. He simply equipped 
his stalls with Louden Water Bowls—it paid big. 
Keeping pure, tempered water always before the cows, 
80 they can drink as frequently and as much as they need, 
is a sure way to get more milk. This has been proved by 
many experiments at various Agricultural Stations and 
by hundreds of practical dairymen who keep careful 
records and report gainsof from 10% to 50% in milk pro- 
duction following the installation of Louden Water Bowls. 
They will pay for themselves and pay a nice profit be- 
sides, long before the first winter is over. 


Save Work— Save Expense 


Besides the extra money coming in, with no additional 
feed expense, Louden Water Bowls save the time and 
trouble of turning the cows out to water every day, in 
storms and in zero weather; do away with tank heater 
nuisance; save tank heater fuel and guard against the spread 
of disease from cow to cowthrough the drinking water. Healthier 
cows, less work in caring for them, more milk and more money 
for the bank are all gained with the Bow!s. If your cows don't 
have them you are the loser.Can you afford to be without them? 


Mail the Coupon Now 


On many dairy farms Louden Water Bowls are paying the 
hired man's wages. Let us send you at once full details on these 
profit-increasing Bows. Fill in the coupon and mail it today, 





lifetime. Easily in- 
stalled in any barn 
~old or new. 





Louden Stee! Stalis and 
Stanchions give cows pas- 
ture comfort in the barn. 
Keep cows healthy—increase 
their production—save work. 


The Louden Line Includes 
Hay Unloading Tools, Power 
Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers, Manger Divi- 
sions, Cupolas, Hog House 
Equipment, Bull Staff— 


‘ “Everything for the 
arn 


If you are figuring on building or remodeling a barnlet =r r3e3eereee->---"- qsaseneneness 
us send you also a copy of the Louden Barn Plan Book. | Send Coupon for Quick Reply 


Exp! ins framing, types of roofs, ventilation, concrete | 
«work, how to save money in building. Sent postpaidand | 
without charge. Check the coupon now for your copy. 1! 


The Louden Machinery Company 
>) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, N. Y. Chicago, lil. St. Paul, Minn, 


LOU DEN): = 
} f An 
<_) | eae ee ; 


4500 Court Street (£s/. 15 





Louden 4% Conrt St., Fairfield, lowa 
_ Send me postpaid and without obligation, 
nformation on 


; Louden Ws 
I Louden Mz 
! 





r Bowls 

ire Corrie’ 
Louden Stalls & Stanchions 
Louden Barn Plan Boo! 


Name 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE BARN ” jthave cease. COWS ...... horses. 











“HORSE BREEDERS 
BELGIAN HORSES 





KNOLLWOOD FARMS, 
Veot. A. Fayetteville, N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


BRISTOL COUNTY HOSPITAL! 
STOCK-FARM, Attleboro, Mass. | 
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FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 

WALTER x, 38 lem St., Wobern, M T 8 





110—P IGS FOR SAL E110 
FEEDING PIGS | ' 
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PV“HIS winter, keep your 
horses fit and sound with 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
Known for 42 years as a re- 
liable and effective veteri- 
nary remedy for Spavin, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Splint, 
Grease, Thoroughpin, Quit- 
tor, Wind Galls, Poll Evil, 
Laryngitis, Fistula, Sprains, 
Barb Wire Cuts, Calk 
Wounds, Shoe Boils. 
Leaves no scar or blemish. 
Keep a bottle of Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam on hand, 
always ready for emer- 
gencies. Apply it yourself 
—directions with bottle. 
$2.00perbottle at druggists,or 
direct upon receipt of price. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 





New York State Livestock 
Breeders Hold Joint Meeting 
(Continued from page 82) 


ably at no time in human history has 
more attention been paid to food than at 
present. 

The Hon. Berne A. Pyrke, Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, was the second 
speaker uf the evening. Mr. Pyrke’s talk 
dwelt largely on a comparison of living 
and industrial conditions between the 
United States and various  forcign 
countries. He brought out the fact that 
European countries with agricultural pos- 
sibilities were in a better position to re- 
cuperate from the post war depression 
than those countries with little or no agri- 
culture. Mr. Pyrke stated that 1925 saw 
the highest standard of living ever seen 
in the United States. 

James Lk. Poole, market editor of the 
Breeders Gazette, was scheduled to open 
the Wednesday morning program. Mr. 
Poole was unable to attend, however, and 
a paper on his subject, “Beef in the East,” 
was read. An interesting and very prac- 
tical discussion on udder troubles was 
next presented by Dr. Devine. The third 
speaker, W. H. Tomhave, former head of 
the animal husbandry department at 
Pennsylvania State College, and now sec- 
retary of the American Aberdeen. Angus 
Association, was unable to be at the meet- 
ing? Hog men had a place on the pro- 
gram and were interested in the t.lk given 
by Prof. R. B. Hinman of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


Joint Banquet Closed Meeting 


The entire afternoon on Wednesday was 
devoted to meetings of the 
various organizations affiliated with the 
State Breeders and State Dairymens As- 


business 


sociation. 

Wednesday evening the banquet hall of 
the Hotel Syracuse the final event on the 
two-day program took place About 150 
breeders and their friends attended the 
banquet Community between 
courses added to the enjoyment of th 


singing 


iffair. 

The after dinner program was opened 
with an address of welcome by Frederick 
\ Burns, 


Chamber of Commerce. The dairy cow 


president of the Syracuse 
again become the subject of a brief talk 
by M. D. Munn. The necessity of mak- 
connection prevented Mr. 
entire 


ing a_ train 
Munn from = giving his 
“Community Cooperation” was the topic 
of Dean H. E. Cook ,whose Plowhandle 
Talks with their good, human, farm_phil- 
osophy, are familiar to American Agri- 


speech. 


culturist readers 
The Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck, president 
of the New York Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, told how city and country folks have 
one common interest, that of life itself. 
In the course of his remarks he clearly 
showed the importance of agriculture as 
the foundation of commerce, business, and 
indusiry. Mr. Ten Eyck brought out the 
position that New York State holds in the 
agriculture of the United tates by saying 
of the population of 
New York State are tillers of the soil, 
they produce enough to place the state 
tenth in importance of agricultural pro- 


duct 


that while only 6% 


(Continued from page 75) 


motor vehicle, the benefit principle and 
the ability to pay principle. 

The benefit principle of taxation rests 
upon the assumption that when special 
benefits are received special taxes are 
justified. Thus the owner of real estate 
abutting a paved street is assessed to 
pay for the paving, the theory being that 
he has received a special benefit from 
it. The motor vehicle owner receives 
at least two special series of benefits: 
those which come from the operation of 
a registration bureau by the State and 
those which come from the use of the 
highways of the State. The registration 








bureau doe a very important work in 
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by stopping 
feed waste 


FTER the change from pasturage to 
the heavier, drier winter feeds four 
cows out of five fail to fully digest 

and assimilate all of the milk-making 
values in the food they consume. 

You can stop this waste and add extra 
quarts daily to the production of your 
cows by giving them the aid of Kow-Kare 
in their regular diet. This all-medicine 
invigorator has a wonderful stimulating 
and building-up effect on the entire set of 
milk-making organs. JXow Kare rescues 
many feed dollars that otherwise would 
be wasted. 

Do not confuse Kow-Kare with highlr 
stimulating concentrates and _ so-called 
stock feeds. It is not a food, and provides 
none of the elements of forced feeding. 
It is a medicine that the average cow’s 
system urgently needs to convert nature’s 
foods into a paying volume of milk, 
especially in winter. 

A tablespoonful in the feed at intervals, governe 


by conditions, puts more milk in the pails—and ail 
the while it is building sturdy health into your 


as FREE BOOK 
On Cow Diseases 


For cows “Off Feed” or suffering from such si!+ 
ments as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirih, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, ete., Kow-)\are is the 
safe and sure corrective. Used by thousands of 
dairymen for thirty years. Our free book, “The 
Home Cow Doctor,” filled with dairy information, 
free on request. 


Kow-Kare comes in two sizes, $1.25 and 65e— , 


at feed dealers, gencral stores, druggist Sent by 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept.K, Lyndonville, Vt. 


oy} 


Money Makino Pack- 
age for Your Dairy 








DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 









E MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OF F 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
sr remove the hair. and b »rse can be worked. 
$2.50 a — delivered. Book 6R Free 


F. YOUNG, Inc. 
579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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checking up on the ownership of cars, 
thus making life harder for the automo- 
pile thief, the thief in the automobile 
easier for the great mass of the motor- 
ing public. 
As for the highways, it is evident to 
any observer that they have become 
automobile highways. The accompany- 
ing study of representative highways 
made by the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Highways in 1919 illustrates 
the point that horse drawn traffic was 
4 almost nil at that time and motor vehi- 
cle traffic everything, yet motor vehicle 
~ registrations in 1919 were 566,511 and 
. in 1923, the last year for which they]. 
7 have been published by the Tax Com- e 
mission, they were 1,223,176, or more ofit Maker 
y than double. Without doubt they are Every Cow A Pr ? F 





and the criminally careless driver, and 
much greater today than even this last 





figure. 15 Cow Jersey herd averages 9059.9 Ibs. of 5.5% —~ e : 
Autos Create State Expenses and $279.84 profit over feed cost in C. T. A. work. | 
Not only do motor vehicles receive In the seventh consecutive year during which Larro was the grain ration of the 
the special benefits enumerated, but Jersey herd at Smith and Preston’s Valley Farm, Conotton, Ohio, official C.T.A. 
they even cause an enormous expendi- records for the test period recently ended credit these 15 cows with an average 
; we af genie Tends te peeve We monthly production of 754.9 Ibs. of milk per cow—9059.9 Ibs. per cow for twelve 
t — oe which os goon 08 months. Remember—these are Jerseys giving 5.5% milk. 
' 1us without automobiles there wou P : 
i ws averaged 
g be no need for a registration bureau More important than pounds of milk is the fact that a —_ bo oe 
. and therefore the State would not have $279.84 profit over all feed costs for the year. They — $5 of $1586.68. 
r to spend money for one. The case of of milk at a total feed cost, including Larro, roughage and pasture, 5 
e highways and highway costs is as clear. A profit over feed cost of over 240%. 
e Motor vehicles have been responsible to oe P . a " 
ec a very large extent for highway expendi- Could any more convincing evidence Impressive as ee oe pap 
: tures in this state. : of the value of Larro as a steady formances are, aah ; — is 
; The “ability to pay” principle of taxa- ration for your own cows be offered? peysteang ot airymen. reer 
: tion assume that since taxes must be Could any but a high quality, abso- that every ey Farm cow re urned 
. paid in money, they should come from : ion build and main- 2 profit over feed cost, ranging from 
; lutely uniform ration build an Girl in 9 months, te 
a those who are able to pay, ie, those . diti $176.25 for Carroll in ‘ 
aly tain the health and condition necessary : Th cher off 
S who have the money. The income tax, ilk fit- $426.87 for Sabina. ere, is 
. : to enable a cow to produce milk pro f 
fe particularly when it features the pro- bl r so long a period of time? the true measure of the value o any 
- gressive rate, is a good example of this ably ove: gi cag feed—profit for the man who uses it. 
a kind of a tax. Special taxation of mo- Take some of the individual stars from - 
a tor vehicles rests to some extent upon the Valley Farm herd as an example. Be honest with yourself, Compare 
2 this principle, though not nearly so much Sabina, 5 years old—fedLarroallherlife ‘hese records with those of your own 
it as it does upon the benefit principle— —produced 11,599.9 Ibs. of milk and cows. If your cows aren’t doing as 
: Pror. M. S. Kenpaick, Ithaca, N. Y. 702.11bs.of butter duringthetestperiod. well as the Valley Farm cows, try 
Benigna,also 5 years old—alsofed Larro a find it just as grea 
j continuously produced 9327.91bs. of milk of pro ts you as it is for every 
- How I Save Shriveled Wursery and 539.71bs. of butter. Matie Owl, 4 dairyman who feeds it regularly. And 
¢ Stock years old—four years on Larro—pro- remember this--the true value of a 
e (Continued from page 81) duced'10,250 Ibs. of milk and 589.8 Ibs. of dairy ration isnt shown on the price 
: a eal ; butter. They couldn’thavedoneitifthey tag—it is profit, not first cost, that 
7 a yong failed to grow above the hadn’t been handled and fed properly. counts. 
' graft or bud union. 
4 Upon two other occasions I have re- THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ceived fruit trees in badly shriveled con- 
dition. In one, I saved one hundred per 
cent by laying the trees down in a trench Ee ee inn een 
dug in wet ground and burying them all 
but their tips for a week. In the other, I 
) took off the packing and threw the bundles 
of trees in a pond and left them there 
for three days. In this case also there 
Was no loss. 







Ask Your 
Dealer a) 


When You Receive Shipments 


These and similar cases have led me THE SAFE RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 


to conclude that when shipments of nur- ; am a 
i i _ for your chickens as our Dairy Feed is for co 
sery stock are seriously delayed the best Also a complete line of Poultry Feeds—as good y 


course to take is first of all to demand a 
bad order receipt from the agent of the 
transportation company so as to establish 
a claim if necessary. Second, immediately 
to notify the shipper of the condition of 
the stock upon arrival, telling him also of 
the bad order receipt and asking for an 
adjustment in case the plants fail. Third, 
taking the precautions outlined above. 
Fourth, making a report to the shipper 
say a month o« six weeks after planting 
= to show just what success has been at- 
tained, and also to demonstrate one’s fair- 
hess in the matter. 












ARE YOUR COWS 
Losing Their Calves 


You Can Stop Them Yourself 
AT SMALL COST & 
4 Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle ~— 
Specialist,” our cattle paper. Answers all 



















— 





In the many years I have been buying 
and planting nursery stock I have always 
found nursery companies willing to meet 
me half way in making adjustments. Also 
in all this time I have never had to call 
pon a transportation company for a 
Settlement; the nursery company has al- 


ways attended to that detail. 











According to a bulletin recently issued 
by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, New York is one of four states 
in the Union in which there is no gaso- 
line tax. The other three are Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 











advice FREE. Write tonight, A postal will do. 
Dr. David Roberts Veterin 
———— = = 






Co 





questions asked during the past thirty years 
about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get tne ‘Practical 
Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 


ary Co.,Inc, 197 Grand Ave., Wa 
—_ — = a —~ 2 _— 2 S. 





SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own Way, at our 
risk. Then, after you findit T=— 
io be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turm and clean, 
ay ee best separator for = 
the least money, you may 

pay balance in cash or easy month- 







ukesha, 
a 








MEDICATED WAX TEAT 


ly payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 





DILATORS _— 








For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, Etc. SURPLUS 


Sold by dealers or mailed postpaid 
25c doz. or 5 doz. $1.00 


An Ad This Size 


= Will Help Sell Your 


Renthiy payments as low as f 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 


delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
STOCK Bex 20 J Bainbridge, N.Y. 











Moore Bros. Dept. A Albany, N. Y. 






















MILK PRICES 
HE Dairymen's League Cooperative 


Association announces the following 


prices | that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the month f January for milk 
testing 3 in the Cc 7 of 201 to 210 
miles of New Y ( The prices 
mentioned below are not re ed by tl 
farmer but go mto th f , lhey are 
prices dealers pa j / 
Class 1 Fiuid Mil ss 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ~.....----. 2.10 
Cee 2D 508 ceRth. nncwsecaneus 2.35 
Gres 2 4, Seet CROC canecnncece 2.30 
Class \ | ile milk 
Cond. whole milk -..-- 2.16 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ---~..2.10 
Cla Cc H ther than 
American dismay ae 
Cla 4 ] be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 
League Announces December Pool 
Price 
j * t 2.50 
| os 
Net 1 Pric 2.43 
Ce it Ind 10 
Net Cash Price to Farmers 2.33 
| ‘ ] ( r De | 192 
2 41 l Ca l I ce to l- 
ers 2.31. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk im the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Cla 1 Se ee ene $2.90 
Cla iP hit ieecisiseniomeaaiaadiaeedeaaiieaeoes 2.30 
Cla D  satscepananicninanienenisidaltabiiiisaaemned 2.00 
( s 4 prices determined by butter 
and quotations on the New York 
mar cet 
The above prices in each class are 
no the final prices the farmer receives. 
The final prices received from the dealer 


of the wei 
his 


one to be 


ghted average ot 
average weighted 
compared with the 


is the result 
the class prices. 
price is th 
League pool pric 

The Sheffield Farms 
mounces the blended price for 3% milk in 
201-210 zone, for month of December is 
@ee oes ; «see $2.67) 


Producers an- 


Non Poo) Sienenitie 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 


erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
RT tcmckesousdatierewanavaens $2.70 
Cla I  sininceiliccalaibhaniitai ital taal 2.30 
Cc ~~ DP 2s wdeateeinicinan 2.00 
Cla ee ee 1.95 

Che above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer 1s the 
result of the weighted average of the class 
prices. This average weighted price is the 
one to be compared with the League pool 
price 

Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 











] MONEY A 
BIG foro BAG 
For shipments made on or before 
February 15th, we will pay for 
190 th. bags such as feeds, midds and bran c each 
100 Ib. . * chick feed and small feed 4¢ each 
Large “ brewers grain and larger Ge each 
Sugar. oyster shell t bags e.eael 
Fert er bags and Lime bags, all si - 2e each 
Worthless bags (unfit to repair) - le each 
We take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
FREIGHT on lots of 100 bags or more. If you do 
not want grade your hage-——ship them «s they are 
we grade them, sending you report and check. 
Reference, Peoples Bank of Buffalo. 
ROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
m St. Buffalo, #. Y. 











Reviewing the 








sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.42. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the is $2.53. 

BUTTER CONTINUES LOWER 


A Year 
Ago 


price 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than extra ..44 -44!4 
Extra (92 sc) -43'2 
84-91 score ..41 -43 -44'5 35 
Lower G'd’s 40 -40!2 40'2-41'2 33 -34!'2 


The January slump in t the butter mar- 
The down- 
a little earlier than 
been a little more 
the acecumula- 
very unsettled 
market has absolutely no 
even the slightest change 
apt to set it on edge. 
Tl factors which are 
th resent arc 
of domestic butter larger 

sight. At the time 
having a slower movement of 
than is customary at this 
Furthermore there is 
butter here 
its and not only European 
butter is having its influence but butter 
1 Australia and New Zealand is com- 

ing in on the Pacific Coast and this is 
lot of mid-west butter that 
Coast eastward to our mar- 
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39/2 
-39 


452-46 40 
~45 
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on with vengear 
ward turn has come 

ticipated and has 
As a result of 


market is in a 


KCTt 1S 


severe, 

tions the 
tate. Che 
stability and 
in sentiment is 
re sponsible for 
increasing re- 
with 


situation 
duction in same 
we ar 
rage butter 
of the year. 
amount of 


time 
a large foreign 


a:.c on way 


turning a 
gocs to the 


kets. That undoubtedly accounts for 
the heavier reccipts which we are re- 
ceiving. 

According to the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, cold 
storage holdings in New York City on 
January 1, 1926, were approximately 4 





million pounds below the holdings a ) car 
ago. 

NiO CHANGE IN CHEESE 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Ago 
Fresh fancy ..———— — 24. 
Fresh av’ge ..————->5 ——- ——-_ 23._--23'2 
Held fancy ..28 -29 28 -29 25!/2-26 
Held a¥'ge ..26'/2-27!/2 262-272 24 -25 

The cheese market remains the same 
as it was a week ago. Higher grades 
of well cured cheese are held firm and 
prices are well supported. The Wis- 


inasmuch as 
is considcr- 


consin market is firm and 
the make here in the East 
ably below what it was a year 
is quite natural that the market 
hold strong tone. 

Prices are the same they were a 
though occasionally there are 
fancy marks where 
exceeded to the ex- 
a cent. This may 
another price ad- 


ago, it 
would 
its 
as 
week ago, 
sales of extremely 
top quotations are 
tent of a fraction of 
be the fore-runner of 
vance, 


EGGS SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Ago 
Selected Extras . .49- 48- 64- : 
Av'ge extras 46-48 47-48 63-63'3 
Extra firsts 44-45'> 44-46 62-62'> 
Firsts .. 43- 43- 60-61! 
Gathered 39-45'> 39-46 58-62 
Pwblete ..cccccccccces 38-40 -38 55-59 
BROWNS. 
FPaRGY ccccccscpesees 44-47 44-47 64-65 
The egg market has turned slightly 
firmc. than it was a week ago. Just 
how long this will continue depend. en- 
tirely upon the supply. Of late during 


week ending Jan- 
16, receipts were none too heavy 
prices were well sustained. The 
marks were the one: to 
improvement however. Aver- 
and the lower classifica- 
shown no immediate im- 
From now on the egg mar- 
determined solely 


the early part of the 
uary 
and 
fancier 
fe cl 


age qualities 


only 


_° 
thi 
this 


tions have 
provement. 


ket is going to b¢« 


upon the factor of supply. 

According to the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, cold 
torage holdings in the greater New 
York, are almost 50 per cent higher 
than what they were a year ago, which 
means that values in some lines will be 
revised downward quite sharply by «12 
time the storage season sets in. This 





may sound rather discouraging to egg 
producers. However, those who have 
been culling their flocks severely and 
are experiencing a high percentage of 
production will not have to worry as 
will those whose flocks continue tuo eat 
expensive grains with only a low per- 
centage of ._turn. 


LIVE POULT’Y PLENTIFUL 


FOWLS A Year 
Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Ago 

Gentes scccsccscssceccse 30-32 38-40 -30 
Leghorns ....ccccees +++-29-30 31-33 -25 
CHICKENS 

CSelered .ncccccccevecccss 29-33 33-42 -25 
Leghorns ......- eecseces 28-29 31-32 -25 
BTONSTS cccccccccoccecees 38-40 45-50 35-38 


The live poultry market both express 
and freight, has been more liberally sup- 
plied of late with both fowls and chick- 
ens consequently we have seen an easier 
market. Buyers have been rather 
“bearish” in their ideas and have been 
trying to force prices downward while 
th: dealers have been trying to hang 
on. As we go to press there is still 
about a two-cent spread about their 
ideas and it is doubtful if they will come 
together before the end of the week. 

With so much stock coming forward, 
there is not much chance of an early 
settlement on the price question. Ina 
general way colored fowls are quoted at 
32c with Leghorns from 
1 to 2c lower. The market on chickens 
is very unsettled. There is a lot of 
staggy stock coming into the market 
that is absolutely unwanted and buyers 
are hard to find. Leghorns run from 
28c to 29c and large colored birds from 
29e to 30. Light weight colored brol- 
ers are in greater demand, some even 
working out at broiler prices. From 
now on we will see this same trend in 
the live poultry market as the roosters 
get older they begin to get staggy and 
do not meet as keen demand, while the 
demand for broilers is expected to stead- 
with an wpward turn in 


from 30c to 


ily improve 


prices. 
POTATO MARKET EASIER 


The recent jump in potato values has 
had the expected results. Supplies have 
simply flooded the New York market 
with the result that embargoes have 
been established. Trade is quite at a 
standstill as buyers are unwilling to 
pay prices they are being asked and as 
a result business is moving very slowly. 

Some cars have been turned at $7.25 
per 150-pound sack delivered at New 
York. Some fancy stock is held at 
$7.50 but in the absence of trade, this 
price is too extreme to quote. States 
in 150-pounds sacks vary from $6.50 to 
$7.00 while State bulk potatoes per 180 
pounds range from $7.75 to $8.25. Grow- 
ers up-state are being offered anywhere 
from $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel. This is 
quite a contrast to the market last year 
when growers were glad to get 75c¢ or 
even a nickle less per bushel. 

Not many Long Islands are moving. 
What potatoes are being held on Long 
Island are in very strong hands. Long 
Island growers who are hauling to mar- 
ket are getting from $9.25 to $9.50 per 
barrel. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY 


The expected improvement in the hay 
market has not developed. Last month 
we interviewed several receivers and 
they looked for an improvement after 
the first of the year, but as yet this has 
not materialized. 

On January 12, the market was weak 
with the exception of the better grades, 
of which there was a very small supply. 
The market has been good for top 
grades. Little or no No. 1 has be 
coming in. However, there is an over 
supply of undergrades and these are 
moving very slowly. 

Timothy is bringing anywhere from 
$14 to $29 per ton depending.on grade. 
No. 1 light clover mixed is quoted at 
$25 to $27 with No. 2, $22 to $23. Al- 
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Latest Eastern Markets 





falfa is generally a dollar per ton higher, 
with the exception of No. 3 in which 
grade both clover and alfalfa are on par, 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES 
(At Chicago) 


A Year 
Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Ago 


} oy COR) siccces 1.7434 1.87 1.8534 
sevhinnecseebes 9834 807%, 1.3 
ME thtevévanacees ee : 145% 4142 2084 

CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red...1.96 2.005, 2.1534 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 9854 .9815 143° 
mee, FR & cceccses «+ 5442 545 -70 
FEEDS Jan. 12 
Jan. 9 Jan. 2 1924 ~ 
(At Buffaio) 
Gre Gate «cece oe 32.00 - 45. 
Sg’g Bran eccces 31.50 —_— 38-00 
See GD scccecéses 33.50 —_ 36.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 31.50 — 38.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 37.00 —_— 41.50 
Flour Mids ...cccces 35.00 —_— 42.00 
Red Dog ...... +«+--40.00 —_— 45.50 
Wh. Hominy ....... 34.00 — 52.25 
Yel. Hominy ....... 33.00 —_— 50.00 
Corn Meal ....ee.. 35.00 ma —— 
Gluten Feed ........ 42.75 _— 44.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 52.75 —_—_ 57.75 
36% C. S. Meal 36.50 —_—_— 41.50 
41% C. S. Meal 39.00 —_—- 44.00 
+-43% C. S. Meal ....41.00 —- 46.00 
34% O. P Linseed 
Gee GENES Sacesnanad 9.00 _—_— 46.59 


Buffalo feed quotations issued by N. Y. 
State Department of Farms ard Markets. 





Fertilizing Potatoes 
(Continued from page 80) 


An important factor in the efficiency of 
potato fertilizer practice is depth of appli. 
cation. Many growers broadcast their 
fertilizer on the surface, depending upon a 
light harrowing to mix it with the soil. 
This practice is partly borne of fear of 
leaching. Yet it has been shown by the 
lysimeter experiments both at Cornell and 
elsewhere that the leaching factor, except 
for nitrate nitrogen, is relatively neglig:- 
ble. There is a rather common notion 
that plant roots will forage for fertilizer. 
On the contrary, as between the two fac- 
tors, distribution of fertilizer and depth of 
water table, the latter is much. more in- 
fluential in determining the root develop- 
ment. Hence, placing the fertilizer .not 
shallower than the water table will insure 
its becoming available to the plant regard- 
less of seasonal conditions. This, there- 
fore, seems a sufficient basis for recoms 
mending that fertilizer be never placed 
shallower than the seed piece. 





“Wonderful results, not only on sore teats, but 
in curing foot- rot, Very effective for collar galls 
horses."" Thomas Holt, Dairy Com, of Conn. 


R sore, cracked, stepped-on-teats, foot-rot, 
cow-pox, abscesses, boils, cuts, wounds, 
eczema, collar-saddle galls, *trush, fistulas, 
Willnot taint milk or increase bacteria. Usedin 
biggest Hospitals, Industrials, Railways, Navy. 
Sold for family use under name Firma Chloro 
—— and Approved by * Housekeeping 
Directions also enclosed for family use. 


NIMALIN 


If yourdealer cannot supply 
you use order blank be 


LOCAL AGENTS, write for sales plan. 


CHLORO CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Dept.J-12 Bloomfield, N. J. 

Enclosed find (mark) ,with money-back guarantee 

0 $1.00 for bottle of Liquid Animalin(?< Ib. net) 

() 85¢ for 2 oz. Salve C) $1.00 for 34 Ib. tin 

D $1.60 for 1 Ib. tin 











FARMS FOR SALE 


137-Acre “Sunny Climate” Farm 
15 Cattle, 5 Horses, Tools 


100 poultry, gas engine, tools, implements, ete, included; 
mild winters, 2-crop seasons, $5600 income in year; 1 
acres fields, valuable wood-lot 30 apple & pear trees, plum, 
cherries, peaches; good 8-room house, porch, 60 ft. base- 
ment barn, buildings insured $5000. All $6500, to 
close quickly; less than half cash. Details pg. 29_ Illus, 
Catalog farm bargains in many States Free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 255-R. 4th Ave., New York Cily. 
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Good “For 
: Growing Boys and Girls 


ard- 
ere=- 


om How they love it and what big, 


appetites they have after a few hours of 
real lively play. There’s nothing better for them 
than outdoor exercise and plenty of good, whole- 
r; some foods made with 


CALUMET 


. : THE WORLD'S GREATEST 7 eee 
BAKING POWDER oad 


Bake often—always use this per- \ / 


fect leavener—it contains more than the ’ 
ordinary leavening strength—it unfailingly raises os A 
the bakings to their highest nutritional value— New % / 
: makes foods not only appetizing and delicious but 
: easily digested as well. 


y Calumet is economical. Never spoils any 
— of the ingredients used with it; goes farther; lasts 
longer. Made in the world’s largest and most sani- 
tary baking powder factories. | 
Every ingredient used officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities | / 4 


~ Sales 21/2 Times Those of Any Other Brand fr 





























Blue Ribbon Walrus 





ough as hickory 
~ and Flexible 


why US: lue Ribbon 
Boots and Overshoes 
give longer wear + 


OUGH as seasoned hickory! Yet as flexible 
and comfortable as you could wish. These 
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©? Blue Ribbon 


its length! 


“U.S.” Biue Risson boots 
have sturdy gray soles. The 
uppers are either red or 
black—knee to hip lengths. 
Look for the “U.S.” Trade- 
mark and the Blue Ribbon 


on every one. 


Trade-Mark 


are the qualities built into “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 


Before you’ve worn a pair a day you'll see the 
stuff that’s in them. And after you’ve worn them 
for months you’ll wonder how so much solid wear 
and comfort could be built into rubber footwear. 


Here’s how we do it: ‘“‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are made with thick, oversize soles of the toughest 
rubber. The uppers are made of rubber that resists cracking 
or breaking—so live and elastic it can be stretched five times 
This rubber is backed up by the strongest 
reinforcements ever used—4 to 11 separate layers of strong 
fabric and rubber. 


““U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes will stand all 
the knocking about—the bending and straining—all the 
wear and tear that rugged work can give. 


Ask for ‘“‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbons. Get the longest wear a 
boot or overshoe can give! 


United States Rubber Company 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe, 
you'd find it would stretch more than 
5 times its length! Rubber like this 
stays flexible and waterproof long 
after ordinary 


cracked and broken. 


rubber would be 
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~~-! Among the Farmers 


State Holstein Association Holds Sale 


FT"HE sixth state sale of the New York 
Holstein Friesian Association took 
place in the Coliseum on the State Fair 
Grounds at Syracuse, Thursday, January 
7. The sale served as a wind-up for th: 
joint program of the various New York 
tate live stock associations that were in 
gession the two previous days. 

A much larger number of breeders were 
resent than attended the fifth state sale 
in the Coliseum last October. Buyers re- 
tained their interest throughout the day, 
and at the close of the sale 42 animals had 
gold for $6,480, an average of $154 each. 

David Roberts, Sauquoit, N. Y., was 
the heaviest buyer, taking nine head at a 
total cost of $1600. Mr. Roberts pur- 
chases included the bull which was one 
of the two animals that topped the sale 
at $255 each. The bull, Maple Lawn Gen- 
eral Star Champion, a son of North Star 
General Champion, was consigned by 
George McGeoch, Cambridge, N. Y. The 
other top, a granddaughter of King Model, 
consigned by LeRoy Munro, Elbridge, 
N. Y., was struc’: of to J. H. Bailey, 
Nedrow, N. Y. 

A summary of the sale shows that six 
males averaged $180 each, and the 36 
females brought a per head price of $149. 
Ten animals sold for over $200, with 5; 
bringing between $100 and $200. 





Help Available for Farmers 
From Farmingdale 


IRECTOR KNAPP of the State In- 

stitute of Applied Agriculture at 
Farmingdale announces that forty mem- 
bers of the junior class are available for 
places on farms from April 15 to Sep- 
tember 25. All of these students have had 
some farm experience and many of them 
have had considerable. They vary in age 
from sixteen to thirty-five, with eighteen 
to twenty the average age. Some desire 
places on poultry or iruit farms, others 
on general, dairy or truck farms. 

The Institute is rot interested simply 
in finding jobs for these students for 
that is very easy to do. I: wishes to place 
them with successful farmers in good 
homes and with men who will take an in- 
terest in them, helping them to learn 
everything possible about their methods 
and practices. Students will expect pre- 
vailing wages in the community for men 
of their farm experience and physical 
ability. 

larmers ix: other years have been pleased 
with the arrangement and some men de- 
pend upon the Institute to supply them 
with help each season. 

Applications for help should be made 
direct to the Institute at the earliest pos- 
sible date since placement will be com- 
pleted in January. 





WGY Agricultural Program for 
January 25 


7:00 P. M.—Weckiy letter, by O. M. 
Kile, economist and publicist. 

7:05 P. > .—Weekly Market and crop re- 
port, New York State Dept. of 
Farms and Markets. 

7:15 P. M—Address, “The Efficiency of 
New York State Farms” by 
Thomas McKeary. 

7:25 P. M—Progress_ series — “Automo- 
biles on the Farm,” Herbert My- 
rick, editor of Farm and Home. 

7:30 P. M—Address “Beating Dad's 
Time,” O. J. McIntosh, branch 
manager, International Harvester 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 

7:40 P. M.—News items, 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Thomas McKear, who will speak on 
farm efficiency, from WGY, Monday, 

January 25, is a director of the New 

York State Farm Bureau Federation and 

the Seed Potato Association as well as 

chairman of the Federation Marketing 

Committee. He is a potato grower on a 

larg: scale and puts into practice on his 


AMERICAN 


farm the results of experiments and 
demonstrations carried on by the Farm 
Bureau, the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Herbert Myrick, another speaker on this 
program is editor of Farm and Home 
magazine. In speaking on “Automobiles 
on the Farm” he will discuss the unifying 
and socializing influence of the automobile. 





Census Figures Show Decrease 
In Horses 
HE Department of Commerce has re- 
leased preliminary census figures for 
the number of horses and mules in the 
United States on January 1 ,1925, to- 
gether with comparative figures for the 
ceisus of 1920. These figures are sub- 
ject to correction but are no doubt sub- 


stantially correct. The figures are as 
follows: 

Horses Census Census Per 
and Males 1925 1920 Increase* Cent 


Horses—Total 16,535,759 19,767,161 -3,231,402 -16.3 
Colts under 


2 years of 
BBB ccccee 1,193,961 2,531,716 -1,337,755 -52.8 


Horses 2 


years old 
and over ..15,341,798 17,235,445 -1,893,647 -11.0 


Mules—Total . 5,730,608 5,432,391 298,217 5.5 
Colts under 


2 years of 


432,922 780,697 -347,775 -44.5 


. 5,297,686 4,651,694 645,992 13.9 


*A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 


The figures show a situation which many 
horse breeders have believed to be true 
for some time. A survey of the figures 
show that not enough foals are born at 
the present time to take care of the an- 
nual replacements. Unless the production 
is increased, the number of horses oa 
farms five years from now will be about 
66% of the present number and mules 
about 74% of the present number. Of 
every five horses of working age now on 
farms only two will be left five years 
from now, and there will be one-half as 
many mules of working age then as there 
are at present. 

Much has been said about the replace- 
ment of horse-power oy gasoline tractors, 
The Department evidently believes that 
unless the rate of production or horses 
and mules is increased that there will be 
a shortage within 5 years and that if this 
shortage develops it will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a higher price than prevails at 
present. 





Farmers’ Meetings 


January 25 to 30. The annual short 
course in advanced bee-keeping at 
the State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

January 25 to 30. A short course in 
marketing at the New Jersey State 
College at Rutgers, N. J. 

February 22 to 27. Short courses in 
milk testing, flower gardening, 
dairy and live stock feeding and 
home vegetable gardening at the 
New Jersey State College, Rutgers, 
NJ. 





County Notes 


Cumberland Co., Pa—We are having 
nice weather for the time of year. There 
is no snow except squalls from the 
north. The ground is frozen hard just 
at present. Farmers are about ready 
for cold or snow. Corn and fodder is 
put away and they are busy getting 
wood home. Butchering is in full 
swing. The prices of butter and eggs 
have fallen considerably. Wheat prices 
vary, also corn and oats. Live chickens, 
young, are worth 20c to 22c. Ducks, 
good ones, 20c; turkeys are very high; 
many are shipped in from Virginia. 
Wheat would be better covered with 
snow.—J. B. K 
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Niagara 


DUSTS and DUSTERS 


Every Year More Growers Use 


Niagara 


DUSTS and DUSTERS 


Because Dust Users Are Getting Results 


They find that dusting the Niagara way offers the sim- 
plest, most economical, and most effective method of pro- 
tecting fruit and crops from the ravages of insects and 
diseases. 


Dusting the Niagara Way Means--- 


1—That growers are dusting with accurate long-lived equip- 
ment made especially for the purpose—Machines that have 
been developed to sturdy perfection by years of actual 
commercial use plus years of constant study to make them 
able to meet any condition under which dusting machines 
must operate. 


2—That growers are dusting with 
perfected dusts—The Name Ni- 
agara on insecticides and fungi- 
cides is recognized everywhere 
as a mark and guarantee of 
quality. 





Ask us about 
“Magara 
Korobis 


waren? 


“Magara 
OLOT: 


The new NIAGARA 


3—That growers are dusting with 
the constant co-eperation of Ni- 
agara trained men — Experts 
who work hand in hand with the “Kolo” Dusting Ma- 
grower to insure that both Niag- terials that you can 
ara Machines and Materials pro- see stick. 
duce clean crops. 


It will pay you, too, to Dust the Niagara Way 


Every grower will find it to his advantage to investigate the Niagara 
Method thoroughly and find out how to save money, time and crops 
by getting the right Niagara for his farm. Talk with your dealer, or 
write us, and find out just what model Duster and what Dusts are best 
to use on Apples, Peaches, Pears, Potatoes, Hops, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries, Celery, Small Fruits, Vegetables, etc. Our specialists are at your 
service. 











Mark and send the coupon today—get the Booklets on protecting the 
crops you are interested in. Be posted on Dusting. It will save your 
crops and your money. 


Niagara SPRAYER COMPANY 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
Also Makers of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 


(The complete Dormant and Delayed Dormant Spray) 











| mempernemnemamn Gl TO GUT, G60 AN CAS, TH in cc ennamnenee 


NIAGARA SPRAYER CO., Middleport, N. Y. 
Send me your FREE books on the subjects | have checked (X) belows 
( )Dormant Dusting Method 


() Fruit Catalog ( ) Crop Catalog 


( ) When and How to Dust ( ) Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 
PLEASE FILL THIS IN: 
I have ...... acres of orchard ...... acres of potatoes, ...... of truck cropa, 


AA2326 Sign your Name and Address below. 





If you're out. 


for dairy profi 
Dont Milk by hand 


Y HETHER you've got a herd of grade cows or purebreds, 
u will get more milk and a longer lactation period for 
1 milk them the Empire way. The patented, calf- 
Empire Milking Machine accom 
It gives you a bigger milk check. 

your profits are the part of the milk check that stays with 
including the $60 to $80 the 
hired help gets. Dairymen tell me that an Empire Milker cuts 
out the expense of hired hands or enables them to handle twice 
Whichever way you work it, there is more money 
for your bank balance—more dairy profits. 

Let me send you some of the letters I’ve received and my 
**How to Milk for Bigger Profits’’. At the seme time 
I ll explain my New Deferred Payment Plan that requires only 
@ smal! down payment to put an Empire into your barn and 
. extra profits for you. Write me today menticning the 
size of your herd. 





sucking action of the 


aying your expenses, 


Other Empire 


WATER SYSTEM 


McWHINNEY, President 
EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
T3 Humbolt Street 


EMPIRE 


-Milking Machines 


A SIZE FOR EVERY DAIRY, FOR ANY KIND OF POWER®® 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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12 Wear-Resisting Improvement: 
Improved 1926 Model Now on Display 
















Costs Less—Lasts Longer 


iLECKN :R “Thousan” 
costs less, wears 
ily has made only quality Harn 
, every harness part 1 


sat y Harness you can buy— 

seven (47) years the GLECKNER fam- 
: " ” of leather individually se- 
and except where machines do super- 
read, lock-stitching done by machine to insure 





GL ECKNER ‘ “Th Oo! isan” s, made in large 


GLECKNER De 











Send for Booklet with full information about 
12-Wear-Resisting 
name of nearest GLECKNER Dealer. 


W. W. GLECKNER & SONS CO., 





SIGN 
of the Gleckner Dealer 
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Send today for Big Free illustrated post and 
offer 


ore. Yaaro ‘bo »w you can clear your land 


ett 


a re i t ates 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 





He MEG. CO., 
7 1423 -29th Str., Scntervitie,fowa 
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The Man Who Fell Among Thieves 


(Continued from first page) 


farm. I am not sure at what price but I 
take it that it was for $1000 or probably 
even less. Then by methods of hunti.g 
known to their ilk they got hold of a man 
from a distant state—a man who was 
a ripe prospect—a “sucker” ready to buy 
a farm. 

I talked at length with one who knew 
this man and his affairs. He described 
him to me sympathetically but fairly and 
in detail. He was a big fellow physically 
with a great powerful frame. If he could 
boast of any definite trade or profession 
it was that of a ralroad worker and that 
in rather humble capacities. He was a 
peaceable and kindly man, industrious 
after a fashion and a good worker if only 
there was some one to direct him. He 
w.3 to be characterized as a little slow of 
speech—perhaps of wit—just the type of 
man to fall an easy victim to the wiles 
of a glib farm-salesman. But most im- 
portant by far from their standpoint was 
the fact that he had a little fortune—two 
thousand dollars—real money—saved in 
the slow hard ways by vhich men of his 
class accumulate a little capital. Con- 
cerning his wife, my friend said that she 
was “a fine woman’—much his superior 
in education and iniclligence. There was 
also a boy ot high school age and a daugh- 
ter engaged to be married. 

» © @ 


So they sold him the farm—a wonder- 
ful bargain for $2500 and he handed 
over his fortune—his two thousand dol- 
lars. Then instead of doing as any de- 
cent seller would have done—taken a 
liberally-drawn, long-time mortgage for 
the small amount remaining unpaid,—they 
gave him not a deed but a contract—a 
pitiless, iron clad, skillfully drawn con- 
tract in which he agreed to pay the re- 
mainder in monthly installments of $50 
each. 

Under the circumstances he might just 
as well have agreed to pay the interest 
on the National debt. It was a contract 
that it was not expected that he would 
fulfill. Instead it was specifically de- 
signed so that there would never be an> 
possibility that he would fulfill it. I did 
n.t see this particular contract but I 
once read one like it that had been signed 
by a luckless woman who also had ‘ees 
induced to buy a mountain farm to make 
a home for herself and children. By con- 
trast with the author of this instrument, 
Chakespeare’s Shylock seems almost a 
gentle, kindly gentleman. “****and it is 
further agreed that if at any time any 
payment of principal or interest shall re- 
main due and unpaid, the party of the 
second part shall be deemed a tenant who 
has overstayed his term and the party of 
the first part shall be entitled to at once 
enter upon the said premises and posess 
them and that any and all payments which 
may have been made by the party of the 
second part shall remain the property of 
the party of first part in lien of 
liquidated damages.” I am told that a 
contract such as this is within the law. 

“t was a foregone conclusion that the 
purchaser would default the very frst 
monthly payment and immediately the 
seller started proceedings for eviction— 
or at least bluffed him into the belief 
that he would do so. 

* * * 


other chapter. The man, 
terror and desparation, 
confronted with the immediate prospect of 
yssessed and stranded penniless 
in a strange land, went again to the city. 
I have no right to say that he was placed 
in the hands of a confederate of the other 
highwaymen but in any case he found a 
man who agreed to arrange a loan upon 
the farm for $1200 upon the cut throat 
terms of six per cent interest and a “com- 
mission” of 20%—$240. 

This is by no means the whole story of 
the infamy. I believe it was the same ma 
who sold him the land who also arranged 
for the purchase o. hay that was “rotten” 
and cows that were so sick that they 


Then begins an 


half-crazed in his 


being disp 


promptly died—“twe in one day.” I da 
not know what ailed them. Perhaps they 
were just worthless “band-boxes” or quite 
possibly they may have been animals ig 
the last stages of tuberculosis. In Aany 
case they absorbed the last of his capital 
All in all it is a repulsive story of thy 
heartless plundering of man who ma 
have been weak and ignorant but whog 
worst fault was his trust in other men. 


> & & 


Perhaps it will add yet another toucg 
of pathos if I relate the intimate detal 
how during that winter on’ the farm whey 
the family in their poverty and their dis 
couragement sheltered themselves in the 
old farn. house on the hillside, the wife 
bore another baby, born dead and before 
its time (as the husband writes) because 
of her hardships and mental anguish an? 
then a long and grevious illness oppressef 
her with medical help remote and difficuk 
to secure. 


Finally the man was directed to ¢ 
lawyer in the same city—a man o- 
recognized ability and honesty—whe 


listened to his pitiful story but could only 
shake his head and tell him that he feare& 
that at every step the rascals had kept 
witin the law and that he could do noth 


ing tc retrieve his money. : 
The latest chapter in the story concerns 
the Federal Land Bank. Now vers 


fortunately this institution, not withstande 
ing the fact that it exists primarily for 
furnishing agricultural credit cannot 
finance the insolvent farmer. In fairness 
to its borrowers and in order that it may 
continue its work, it cannot make loans 
unless there be a reasonable certainty that 
they will in due time be repaid. It does 
however always give careful and sympae 
thetic attention to cvery application. 


> * * 


When every other possibility of help had 
been exhausted, the man turned to the 
Land Bank and applied for a loan of 
$2000. In due course of time a Federal 
appraiser visited the farm and in practical 
effect reported that it was steep and rocky 
and sterile and isolated and run down— 
in other words that it was about as nearly 
without definite value as any area of 115 
acres within many miles and that in view 
of the past history of the farm and the 
price at which it had been offered for 
sale, he did not feel that he could con- 
scientiously recommerd any loan. The 
Bank so wrote the man stating the facts 
in a way as gentle and kindly as is pos- 
sible in putting a hard truth to a man 
whose only financial hope in the world 
hangs upon that reply. The man wrote 
again to the Bank with a pitiful plea for 
further consideration—for one more 
chance—and I was asked to go and make 
a second report upon the property. I 
went—certainly in most sympathetic mood 


—earnestly hoping that I might discover 


some new angle or feature that would 
allow: me to put the matter in a more 


(Continued on opposite page) 








“Come on now. Stop ya kiddin’ aw 
hit the peg!”—Jupce. 
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Do Hens or Pullets Return 
the Most Profits ? 


HE respective value of pullets, 

yearlings and two-year-olds hens, so 
far as egg production is concerned, was 
very clearly brought out when accurate 
records were kept of a flock of 500 pure- 
bred Single Comb White Leghorns, dur- 
ing the past year. 

This flock was almost equally divided 
between pullets, yearlings and two-year- 
olds, that is, birds in their first, second 
and third year of laying. They were stock 
of an excellent egg-laying strain and they 
were fed and handled according to the 
most approved methods. 

The year’s egg-laying average of each 
class was as follows: pullets, 177 eggs; 
yearlings, 140.7 eggs; two-year-olds, 114.4 
eggs. The pullets produced a profit each 
quarter of the year, while the other two 
classes showed a loss during the winter 
quarter. All classes were about equal in 
laying in spring and summer. 


The Year’s Profit Is What Counts 


However, it is the net profit at the end 
of the year that holds the greatest interest 
for the poultry keeper. Here are the 
year’s figures on this flock; pullets, $4.09; 
yearlings, $2.50; two-year-olds, $2.01. 

Even the poorest class in this flock 
made a larger net profit per bird than the 
ordinary farm flock will average, but it 
must be borne in mind that this flock 
had generations of high egg-production 
ancestors behind them and they also had 
the best of care and feed, which, truth be 
said, is not the case with the average farm 
flock. 

What stands out most prominently—it is 
the particular purpose of this brief article 
—is the wide margin of net profit between 
the pullets and the other two classes. 

One caution should be pointed out in 
this connection. When pullets have made 
an average record of 177 eggs, it means 
that they have been rather forced for pro- 
duction and for that reason their eggs 
should not be used for hatching purposes 
vhen spring comes. In the case of the 

ove flock, the same would hold good for 
ihe two other classes, for they also were 

oreed for egg production. 

“gos from yearlings or older birds that 
have not been lighted or forced along in 
any other way are best for hatching— 
the hatching percentage will be higher and 
the chicks will be more vigorous. Breeders 
should be selected from birds that made 
the best laying records during their pullet 
year.—W. C. MUILENBURG 


Buying Cod Liver Oil—What to 
Look for and Why 


HE use of cod liver oil as a suppte- 
ment to the ordinary poultry ration 





is becoming more and more common. 

We have an ever increasing number 
of inquiries as to what kind of cod liver 
oil to buy. 

From such tests and observations a3 
we have made and from a wide corres- 
pondence with other stations and indi- 
viduals certain facts have been brought 
out. 

Some years ago the Norwegian oil 
seemed to give superior results. At that 
time this oil was produced by the cold 
press process while American and Can- 
adian producers usually used: to use 
steam process which injured the vita- 
mines in the oil. 

It is now possible, however, to get 
good cole pressed o:1 from many Cana- 
dian and American firms. There is con- 

(Continued on page 92) 





The Man Who Fell Among 
Thieves 
(Continued from opposite page) 

favorable light but after viewing the farm 
and talking with the neighbors, I could 
do nothing except to reiterate what the 
first appraiser had said. 

Today the farm is absolutely abandoned 






Fee 


That it might mix the very best 
mash possible for breeding hens, 
the G. L. F. requested Dr. G. F. 
Heuser of Cornell to make up a 
mixture that would represent the 
latest and best knowledge of his 
institution. 


G. L. F. Laying Mash with Butter- 
milk, the formula of which is 
shown above, was his answer. Dr. 
Heuser not only specified the 
quantity of each ingredient but its 
quality as well. The corn meal 
used is not degerminated. The 
oats are reground 40 Ib. No. 2 





this 


white clips. The meat scrap and 
buttermilk are of especially selec- 
ted quality. 

The result is a mash which when 
properly fed to laying hens will 
maintain the highest production 
and at the same time provide for 


G,L.F. 


POULTRY FEED SERVICE 
Buffalo, New York 
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mash | 


for a good hatch 


the maintenance of the vigor es- 
sential to fertile eggs and strong 
healthy chicks. 


Order G. L. F. Laying Mash with 
Buttermilk through your G. L. F.,! 
agent. By combining his volume 
with other agents’ he can make 
substantial savings for you in the 
cost of this mash and other 
G. L. F. feeds, because the re- 
duced manufacturing. costs which 
follow capacity volume will be re- 
flected in the price. The G. L. F.' 


is cooperative and non-profit. 





and the man and his family are hidder: 
and working in the city of New York. 


* * * 


There remains one other consideration: 
viz. can the law be invoked in this man’s 
behalf. Evidently he has been robbed 
just as completely and effectually as if 
he had been held up by highwaymen and 
his money taken by force. I have talked 
with a Judge of our courts concerning the 
problem and he tells me that probably he 
has no redress in law. Our system of 
jurisprudence has been the slow growth 
of many centuries. It is a great mass 
of precedents and statutes and funda- 
mentally it is exceedingly conservative. 
Increasingly with the years it is the theory 
and the practice of the courts to throw 
its protecting arm around the weak and 
the ignorant and the helpless. The law 
with scruplous care guards all the con- 
Sstitutional rights and privileges of the 
accused. 

Indeed the only complaint made is that 
in this respect we have gone so far that 
it is exceedingly hard to bring even the 
proven offender to punishment. So too, 
the courts are beyond measure careful of 


the rights and interests of children and 
by legal fiction a man is an “infant” until 
he is of full age. But on the other hand 
the law jealously guards the right of 
private contract anc it cannot undertake 
to abridge this right or to guard a man 
from the results of his own financia: folly, 
If a man be declared “incompetent”— 
then the law will undertake to stand be- 
tween him and the schemes of designing 
men. But an “incompetent” is what 
Blackstone called’ <~ “common fool” and 
that father of English jurisprudence has 
set it down that a man was not a com- 
mon.fool so long as he could tell his name, 
his age, his residence and the time of day 
—attainments that surely are not sufficient 
to protect a man from financial perils in 
the course of his journey through this 
parlous world. 
* + a 


So this man of whom I write has had 
meted out to him the same fate which 
befell that other luckless fellow who long 
ago went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves but, alas, I fear 
that there is no Good Samaritan who will 
lift him up and perform for him the 
kindly offices of the Parable. 
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Made absolutely permanent by 
our patented Storm-proof 
Anchor System. Built of the 
very best materials. Will last 
a lifetime. Write for catalog 
and prices. 

FrONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 607-8 Frederick, Mé. 












Puls the OTTAWA 
Working For You 


Greate ae Si rds 4 
—i @ 5 ine man saws 16 coi — 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money, oly Ang 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shi ped 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—E: y 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


|__ Room 801-W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











COAL BURNING BROODER 
Bigger and Better for Less Money 


At last!—It’s here! Just the kind of a coal-burnin 
you have long been waiting for—at the price you — I pad 
For simple construction—for ease of han ling—for accurate Peat 
control—and for economy of first cost and future operation—this 
remarkable new Drev Coal-Burning Brooder will surpass any- 
thing on the market. We want you to compare it point by point 
with others—see its many new convenient features—for if you 
do, you will agree with us that for fine uality, true value, perfect 
performance and low cost thisnew Drew ine Brooder has noequal. 


Burns Either Hard or Soft Coal— 


but, the big, outstanding features which make the New Drew 
Line Brooder superior are:—J1s¢ It coals through the hover, with- 
out raising or removing the canopy. 2nd Every other section 
of the big 60 inch wide cover is hinged so you can reach under 
any part of the canopy at any time—easily.. And 3rd—the ther- 


mostatic control of simple check and draft damper: 
son the sto’ 
gives an accurate and positive control of the Gmpeniione at all —" 
Don't fail to get all the facts about these and other improve- 
mente on the new Drew Line (¢ eal Burning Brooder. Drew Line Brooders 
d .’oultry Equipment are sold by good dealers ryw see 
a< your dealer's before you buy, or a —_— 


Write for our Free Poultry Book 


If you do not know the Drew Line Dealer in your locality— write us. 

e will send you his name, also a copy of our valuable book, **Profit- 

able Poultry Keeping.”” Tells the methods and equipment used 

by other successful Doultrymen and describes the new Drew 

Line Coal-Burning Brooder fully. We send it FREE and post- 
paid on request. Write for it NOW. 


The Drew Line Company 
Dept. 2209 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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‘ a zg and selling (! 
bred f M ! and culled for heavy egg production Our Chicks are strong, healthy 
and ¥ & at 1 from er e hens You can place your order in full confidence 
dire rom is ad and save tin or get our Free Catalog for 1926 with additional 
ia kK { National Bank of Tiffin 100°e Live Delivery of Chicks Guaran- 
teed Men American Baby Chick Producers Ass’: 
~ s " nite . ; Postpaid pr 4 : nn 100 son 1000 

Roose ties” anes i sced « R $4. id $ ; 25 $13.60 $37.50 $170.00 
} oe se mad & Bik. Leghorns, Ac te 0 6.75 13.00 62.50 120.00 

Barred 4 . Rock Reds, B M { 7.7 5 72.5 if 
Wh. Wyandots, Bull Or; il Zz ; : 8 >5 a. + 77 50 — 
LANTZ HATCHERY, Box B TIFFIN, OHIO Established 1906. 
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SEND YOU OUR BIG CFICK CATALOG 
Accredited bird ! and ! t trained f 
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og ; po. } ; you 
Va . r 0 ) ’ ’ 100 
w & B  ¢ $ Sie » ¢$ » ¢ ae 
Ss. ¢ A ( eR. 6 I . : 
é Brd. BR { 15.00 72.50 140.00 
. ack \ ’ , 50 ou 
wovTt LLE ti ‘> ' - ._—s 
VILLE HATCHERY, Ave MoV TVILLE, OHIO A i 
sorted Chick 
og ee on ra d cks $10 per 100 
~~. 
© ary MS ‘ ‘ -: se 8% ~~ 
+S ISH Bree Otani ES CT 
SASSO PAA AS EOL LQ 
HAVE YOU SEEN OUR BIG CATALOG? tines 
y ef catalog trated in rm. Write for it 
’ ¥ & post card Cara about our trap- 


J. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY 


OTTAWA, OHIO 


co VE R LA Y LEGHORNS arty 








Aristocrat Baby Chicks 7c Each Up | 
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er \ ‘ \ K I \ bee Bie bee aainess hen’ Wond rful winter lay. / N 
e ’ j . i rid Record layers Amen. — a 
’ Greatest winners New York. 
fata | vigorous money makers, Stock { 
shipped safely. Catalog free, 








SEIDELTON FARMS Washingtonville, Pa Box 51 Portiand, tud. 
ERRIS Mans PULLETS |PARKS BARRED ROCK CHICKS 
LEGHORN English White Leghorns, White Rocks. Pure strong chicks. 
" avdsvow at low prices Trapcested, COCNERELS | Nove betier—$15.00-100. $140 00-1,000.. Postpaid, 
- F « e ears. . y guarant | Special Matings direet pedigree males, 
iy HENS $18.00-100. Smaltcr orders add 50¢. Order _— 
Jew. 2.+ on. % Grano Rarvos. men EGGS S. W. KLINE, Box 40, Middlecreek, Pa. 





Buying Cod Liver Oil—What 
to Look For and Why 
(Continued from page 91) 


siderable fluctuation in vitamin content 
among various samples of oil whether 
American, Canadian or Norwegian 


Unrefined Oil Best 


The unrefined or crude cod liver oil 
has given unqualified satisfaction among 
commercial poultrymen in this section. 
Refining the oil can add nothing to it 
except cost and the steaming does in- 
jure the vitamines. 

There is no exact analytical test for 
vitamines in cod liver The only 
test of value is a biological one, made 
on white rats and therefore cannot be 
If poultrymen are careful to buy 
selling the gen- 
which 


oil. 


exact, 
of a reputable concern, 
uine unadulterated cod liver oil 
ha. been extracted by the cold process, 
satisfactory results should be obtained 
regardless of the -upposed test or lack 
it. 

We recommend that this oil be fed in 
the proportion of onc pint of oil per 100 
For 


of 


lbs. of dry mash for baby chicks. 
breeders we used one-half pint of oil per 
100 birds per day, fed in our special 
milk and oat mixture, and for layers we 
use one-half pint to 150 birds per day. 





—C. E. LEE, Poultry Dept. New York 
State Institute of Agricu!ture on Long 
Island. 

Editor's Note—Due to the fact that cod 

liver oil loses its valuable properties on 

standing, it is advisable to use only freshly 


mired oil and mash. 


Early Broilers Bring Big Prices 


pve several years commercial hatcheries 
have been advancing the date on which 
they have begun their season’s hatch until 
at the present time a few hatcheries keep 
the incubators running for nearly the en- 
tire 12 months. 

This is partly due to the demand for 
early hatched pullets to supply the fall 
market with eggs but perhaps to some 
greater degree, to an increased production 
of winter broilers. At the present time 
there is a demand for broilers as soon as 
they are available for the market. The 
price is unusually high during the winter 
months, which fact has influenced some 
poultrymen to expand their business and 
has enabled them to take in a considerable 
amount of cash during the winter months. 

A survey of market reports will con- 
vince anyone that the heavier yellow skin 
breeds are the kind to grow if one wishes 
to get the top market price for broilers. 
Plymouth Rock is the breed most favored 
with the other yellow-skinned so-called 
dual-purpose breeds running a close sec- 
ond. 

Recent developmen.s and discoveries in 
poultry feeding have helped to make pos- 
sible the production of winter broilers. A 
few years ago poultrymen had a great 
deal of trouble with leg weakness in early 
hatched chicks. The commonly accepted 
cause for this was the lack of contact with 
the ground. Investigation has brough out 
the fact that it w&s rather a lack of direct 
sun-light caused of chicks 
from this condition. About the same time 
the high vitamin content of cod liver oil 
was discovered and it was found that 
where this was given it seemed to act 
as a partial substitute for direct sun-light 


which 


and reduced losses from leg weakness. 
Although a number of poultry breeders 


have had good success in raising winter 


— — My Pure Blood ° 


ks from high-egs bred, Inspected flocks 
Cc wil ogqeeo pe aad make you money. 












Pi hs Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Leghorns, : 
White Wyandottes, increne, But Oroingtans. SS. 
tary Maude Farms, Box t41, Portland, ind.- aka . 

S.C. RHODE ISLAND RED CHICKS 

$15 hundred. Special mating $18 handred. Black & 

White Leghorns $14 hundred from bred-to-lay stock. 

Circular. 











Guarantee satisfaction. 100% Delivery. 
BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, 
Box 160, McCiure, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS “Siac 


ROCKS, bred for size and egg production, the kind that 
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OFFICIAL CONTEST CHAMPION 
« Reds Wyandotte Barred ‘Rocks 


Chere cam be ne doubt as to what our 
strains WILL DO for you. What they HAVE 
DONE is proof. Consistent Contest Winners 
since contests began, they make the ideal first 
choice for those who desire the most profits 
from their poultry. We are anew booking orders 
for our limited supply of 

HATCHING EGGS BABY CHICKS 

BREEDING STOCK 

from these Official Record Strains which pay 
best because they lay best. 

Get your copy of our valuable catalog, 
“The Story of the 300-egg Hen"’, Most 
and FREE illustrated leaflet on Profitable 
PEDIGREED PROTECTED CHICKS Poultry 
All from full daughters Known 
of 306-egg Champion 
Keystone Maid and 304- 
egs Champion Lady 
Victory and from our 
other noted contest win- 
ners. Full count guaran- 
ted to LIVE as well as 
arrive safely. Act Now. 

Pennsylvania Poultry Farm 
Box V Lancaster, Pa. 






















PAO TReLCUeE Bea. 















100,000 QUALITY CHICKS FOR 1926 


W. Leghorns From vigorous, free-range stock 
R. 1. Reds eplied for egg production. We 
Barred P. Rocks cuarantee our chicks to be strong 
W. Wyandottes and healthy at time of shipment. 
Mixed Chicks We also guarantee 100° live dee 
livery postpaid. 
Write for 
THE VAN DUZER HATCHERY, Dept. A., Sugar Loaf, WN. Y, 
Member Baby Chick Association 


30,000 Chicks Weekly 


Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Minorcas, Jers 
sey Giants, etc., 9 cents each and up. 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Our 16th year. Catalog free. 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
Box 44 Richfield, Pa. 


MANSFIELD CHICKS 


There's 38 years’ experience back of every 


free catalog and price list 


International 








chick we sell. Our 1926 Catalog tells how 
we're hatching them better than ever. It’s 
free, but worth a lot. Write for it today. 


Get our guaranteed prices tor entire season, 


MANSFIELD HATCHERY COMPANY, 





1214 School St., 1116 Oldham St., 
Mansfield, Mass. Louisville, Ky. 
Member Int. Baby Chick Assn. 


“ON THE SQUARE” 
LEGHORN CHICKS *21 70%, bateh- 


ed from OLD HEN, 
Blood Tested, Free Range Breeders. Ist hatch 
Feb. 17th—Our 15th season producing GOOD 
Leghorns and telling the TRUTH about them 
Ask us to quote prices and PROVE it. 
JUSTA POULTRY FARM, 
Southampton, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Write today for our Special Offer to you 
for ordering your baby chicks 30 to 60 
days before you want them shipped. 
Our Prices Are ight 
Our Chicks Are Right 
GUARANTEED 
LINESVILLE HATCHERY. Box C. 
LINESVILLE, PA 




















BABY CHICKS Hatched by the best system 

of incubation from high- 

lass bred-to-lay stock. 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 14¢ each; Bar- 

red, Rocks, Reds, Black Minorcas, 16¢ each; 

White Rocks, White Wyandottes 17c each; Heavy 
Broilers 12¢ each; Light Broilers 10¢ each. 

Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post | 
Member of International Baby Chick Ass's 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Desk H, NUNDA, WN. Y. 




















20,000 WEEKLY. 100°) Live Delivery Guarat 

teed. Postpaid ...cccccees 50 100 
White, Buff & Brown Leghorns ....... $7 $12 
Barred Rocks, Bl. Minorcas, Ancona . T% 14 
White & Buff Rocks, R. 1. Red 8 15 
White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtor $ 15 
Mixed, $10 per 100. Heavy Mixed . 7 12 


Order from this ad Save time. Free Catalog e 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 5, BUCYRUS, OHIS 








Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 
We are now booking orders for early delivery, 


first hatch Nov. 16th. Write for prices, 
A. ©. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL, 











PURE BRED CHICKS 


Best paying varieties. From inspected, high 
egg-bred flocks. Leghorns Minorces—An- 








+ Box37 Center Hall, 
Big discount now giv 


BABY CHICKS en on all orders re 


ceived this month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock 


Husky chicks. 12 varieties. Send for price List. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY 
335 Main St. Hackensack, M. J. Phone 1606 





HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 

Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why 
the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and most 
profitable breed on earth. Write today. 

A. E. HAMPTON, Box A PITTSTOWN, @. 2 





Range raised and from 








make big broilers. Send fer price list. 
Delaware. 


KOSTER POULTRY FARM, 


Laorel, 





S. €. W. Leghorn Cockerels 


WESTWOOD POULTRY FARM, 


high producing stock, $3 
WESTWOOD, W. J. 
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CHICKS 




















Dont buy a baby 
chick a 3 aby | 





det this book - 


It will show you the way 
to bigger profits 


Don’t envy those poultry raisers who 
make more money than you do. Get this book 
and secure the information that will enable 
yes to make bigger profits. 

This book will give you the one big secret 
of poultry success—How to start right with 
the right kind of chicks. 

Some chicks are just chicks, oth- 
ers are chicks that have profit-pro- 
duction bred into them. Our new 
book tells you how to pick the pro- 
ducers. Takes all the waste and 
risk out of baby chick buying. 

Send for it today. No charge or 
obligation. You'll say it is the 
Aim \ most valuable book you ever read. 

KERR CHICKERIES, INC. 

Offices and Hatcheries at 
Dept. 10, Frenchtown, L 
Dept. 10, Springfield, Mass, 
Dept. 10, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dept. 10, Trenton, N. J. 
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WHY GAMBLE WHEN ROGERS 
SUPERIOR LEGHORN CHIX 
can be purchased 
at such reasonable 
prices 


THEY SATISFY 
THEY ARE 
GUARANTEED 





€. A. ROGERS, Box A, Bergen, N. Y. 


Member N. Y. State Cooperative Poultry 
Certification Association 





OHIO ACCREDITED CHICKS —Qeality Higher and Prices 
Lewer. Breeding birds selected and legbanded by expert 
trained by Poultry Department, Ohio State Uni- 
fe versity and authorized as accredit- 
ed inspector. Fine records and 
blood lines. Prices are reasonable. 
Chicks produced under persone] super- 
vision of hatchery owner. 
Write for Literature and 
Special Price List 
WHARTON HATCHERY CO. 





Box 101 WHARTON, OHIO 
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BABY CHICKS—— 
Prepaid, 100% Live Deliery. 100 50 

White and Brown Leghorns. .$12.00 $6.50 so 
Buff and Black Leghorns .. 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Barred Rocks 1 





White and Buff Rocks .... 7.50 4.00 
8 C. and R. C. Reds .... 7.50 4.00 
8. C. Black Minorcas . 7.50 4.00 


White and S. L. Wyandottes 16.00 8.50 4.50 
16.00 


wf Orpingtons ......... 
All absolutely first class stock from culled flocks. 


5% Discount on Orders Placed Now 
JAMES E. KREJCI, 9507 Meech Ave., Cleveland, 0. 














BUY C. M. L. QUALITY CHICKS 

PEDIGREED TOM BARRON MALES head our 

‘A No. 1 flocks of Barron White Leghorns. We 

do not believe better Barron Leghorns ean 

be obtained in this country. Also Chicks 

from good, pure, selected Barron Strain flocks 

L y at a lower cost. Also yo —_ — 
heavy laying Barred and White Roc R. 

Reds. Reasonable prices. JERSEY BLACK GIANT “CHICKS. 

Get Catalog, full particulars and prices at once. 

Postpaid. Full Live Delivery Guaranteed 

C. M. LONGENECKER, Dept. C ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 








White Leghorns—R. 1. Reds 


CHICK. Barred Rocks—Wh. Wyandottes 


From officially-tested breeders—free from white 
diarrhea infection. 


Rapid Growth—Early Materity—High Production 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Write for illustrated folder and prices 
HALL BROS., Poplar Hill Farm 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 














BABY CHICKS FROM 200-EGG HENS 
Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Or- 
pingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyan- 
@ottes, White Plymouth Rocks and Black Minorcas, Pekin 
and Indian Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live deliv- 
@y guaranteed. Parcel Post prepaid. 
$8.00 per 100 up. Circular free. 
Mares, Flemish — and New Zealand Red Babbits. 
Member American Baby Chick Producers Association 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 





broilers, the poultryman should consider 
the facts carefully before going into the 
business. A few men have specialized in 
the producing of winter broilers but the 
larger percentage are produced ‘as a side 
line by poultrymen who own one of the 


dual-purpose breeds. The returns are | 


good when one is successful in raising a 
large percentage of the chicks. However, 
there is no question but that greater care 
and skill is needed to do this than is re- 
quired later in the season. The heating 
equipment must be watched much more 
closely. One man reports that he makes 
it a practice to look at the fires once dur- 
ing the night and although this is fre- 
quently unnecessary, once in a while it 
results in a saving of chicks which makes 
the practice worth while. 

In the northern states, it is doubtful 
whether it would pay to attempt the hatch- 
ing of chicks for broilers early in the 
winter. They are often hatched for this 
purpose late in February or early in 
March. The broilers hatched at this time 
are ready for market when the price is still 
high. Where pullets are kept for egg lay- 
ing, they mature early in the fall and pro- 
duce eggs when the price is high. One 
disadvantage is that they usually go 
through a fall molt but are back in pro- 
duction again about the same time as 
yearling hens. Winter production of 
winter broilers is a_ speciality — both 
cockerel and pullets are sold for broilers. 

One problem that will no doubt con- 
front the raiser of early chicks this year 
is the question of an adequate supply of 
coal for the brooders. It will pay to give 
considerable attention to this problem 
early in the year, either make sure of a 
supply of coal or turning to some other 
source of heat supply. 

The production of winter broilers of- 
fers one more source Of income from the 
poultry flock. Where conditions are 
favorable, it would be wise <» look into 
the matter and perhaps try it out on a 
small scale to find whether this is practical 
under your conditions. 





A Simple Way to Sprout Oats 
SUPPLY of some kind of green 
feed is almost essential to the poultry 

flock if they are to produce heavily dur- 
ing the winter season. Most poultrymen 
agree that there is nothing superior to 
sprouted oats for this purpose. However, 
the sprouting of them is a task which re- 
quires a considerable amount of time and 
good results are not always secured. 

One poultryman recently described a 
simple method of sprouting oats which 
cut down the amount of labor involved. 
His method is as follows: He first gets a 
supply of oats which have good germinat- 
ing qualities. Oats which fail to germ- 
inate are likely to turn sour and to sour 
the other oats as well. Oats which have 
turned sour should never be fed to 
poultry. 

A galvanized pail is filled about three- 
quarters full of high-grade oats and the 
pail is then filled with warm-water. The 
following morning the water is drained 
off and the oats are poured into another 
pail, preferably one which has holes in 
the bottom so that excess moisture will 
be drained off. The oats are kept moist 
and twice each day are poured from one 
pail to another. 

The oats should be kept in a warm place, 
and will be ready to feed in from four 
to six days, depending on the warmth 
of the room. They should be fed when 
the sprout :s about one inch long. This 
simple method of sprouting oats takes a 
little time and requires no investment and 
equipment. It should be particularly valu- 
able this year when the price of cabbage 
is high and the supply limited. 
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TRY Chie 


Each sear thousands of practical poultrymen solve their poultry problems by writing me: ‘‘Hillpot, send 
me some of those chicks like last year's."’ And because I can’t afford to lose the confidence of such 
trade, and, also, because I have a poultryman's pride in my business, each year I see that my chicks 
are as good as the last, if not better. To these good friends the reason for Hillpot superiority don't 
matter—that’s my job. As business men they are interested in profits and they know from experience 
(and don’t think that they haven't experimented) that a Hillpot Quality Chick gives them less trouble 


and shows a greater profit on their investment. Here are the reasons: 
Early Maturity Vigorous Strains High Egg Yield 
Wyandottes 


Leghorns Reds Rocks 
Send for My 1926 Catalogue—Free ris nc "Xperience of uthers, 


Full count safe delivery guaranteed within 1200 miles. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 








Don’t be PENNY WISE and POUND FOOLISH 
Buy NEW YORK STATE CERTIFIED Stock and 
Get on the right road to Success 
It’s the number of eggs a hen lays over the cost of 

her keep that determines the profit. 
PRODUCTION BRED New York State Certified 
Males will improve the laying qualities of 
your flock. 
Baby chicks or hatching eggs from carefully selected 
certified hen. will make you a greater profit by the 
extra eggs laid next winter 


Send for free Catalogue, giving list of members, breeds 
kept and other valuable informatioe 


New York State Cooperative Poultry Certification Association, Inc, 
M. M. Griffiths, Secy. New Hartford, N. Y. 


It Surely Pays to Buy BEAUTIFUL 
Pia tore "2/1/14 WONDERFUL 


eth LO DPE WINTER LAYER: ° 


Long, deep bodied—clear 
eye, big-looped comus 
rom cen to 331 Egg Large white eggs—always 
Record Stock command top market 
E> prices. Acknowledged leaders in 
every -tate in union. Backed by 26 
years’ successful br-eding. 
Special Officiai High Recorc’ Matings contain. 
Recoran’ ctomatend Eee Laying panes Jy with — 
8 t ted t that tr ti 
to hens with Official contest tt 304 to Sil eggs. = eatin aghatac as nls: 
Bergeine in Baby Chicks — Stock— Supplies. Big discount if ordered now—delivery when 
ig ill g free. ins much valuable information that will make you money. 


EERAIPS GRAND VIEW POULTRY panos * BOX 33 - CENTER HALL, PA 


































THEY COST NO MORE AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 

Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selected by experts traine@ and ap- 
proved by Poultry Department, Ohio State University. You can feel safe for 
you know every chick is up to standard set by University for breeding and 
egg production. 


tells all t 
SEND FOR OUR BIG CATALOG Jf, fells, atl shout ov , 
jal pen matings. Also gives details about our high producing utility birds, Prices reasonable. 
Write today WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 1, GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


Schwegler’s “THOR-O-BRED” Baby Chicks 


“LIVE AND LAY” 

Zhe live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
flocks, that have thrived and gained in vigor for generations. 
They lay because they are from selected, tested and culled 
high egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R.1. Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 10c,and up. Order early. 
_~ 100% live delivery, Postpaid. Members “of International Bab 
7“ Chick Association. Write now for our FREE @HICK BOO 


sow Scuwecier's Harcuerny 204 NortHamPpron euere.0.¥. 




















200,000 EXTRA QUALITY CHUCKS = . sat 
+ wn petier hatche select ec youngsters ro’ 
No Common Hatchery Chicks, dealthy, pure-bred, Hogan-tested, heavy laying 





hens. Postpaid 100% live delivery guaranteed. 10% books order. Circular, 
Varieties. Prices G0: cccccccees’ 50 100 300 500 1000 
Barron English 8. C. White Leghorns, ......+.eee+--$8.00 $15.00 $44.00 $72.00 $140.00 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Anconas, ..cccccessseeess 8.00 16.00 47.00 77.00 150.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, R. I. Reds ........0e0- cocccccccccceses 8.00 16.00 47.00 77.00 150.00 
Jersey Black Giants, Marcy strain, ........++++ cccccccccesecess+13.00 25.00 72.00 120.00 
BED GP BNE GREED 6c ccc cccccccaseccccececcoeceetesecectons $10.00 per 100 straight. 


SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS, SHERIDAN, PA, 


SS Se bg te ou es on LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guine 
hibition grades. Catalog ‘Tree. eas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cata 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 4, Riverdale, N. J. | oe. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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The Carolinian—sy rataers 


4 (22) 
Hey at « t Captain and his 
host tacing each other across the dark, 

glossy board on which glass and silver 
seemed to fl t e flee | in a p¢ ol, 
Myrtle on a window-seat, perhaps in- 
stinctively placing back to the light 
that | t led « tenance might es- 
ca notice 

Sir Andr fi 1 himself a lo pipe 
from a silver box, and Remu ittended 
him with a lighted taper 

. t ffer y i pipe, I know,’ 
the Bar tn bled, t tem between 
] tect! And t ists 1 Mande- 
ville, who loathed the stench of tobac- 
€ m I l rly d 

You miss a deal, Bob. You do so. 
And th $ fine leaf, of that scoundrel 
Latimer own growing.’ His face was 
momentarily darkened He fetched a 
sigh. ‘The fellow learnt the trick of 
curing it in Virginia. But he kept the 
secret to himselt A secretive dog in 
that as in other things. You should try 
a pipe, man. It’s a great soother.’ But 
the Captain merely smiled again, and 
shook his head. ‘And what's the news 
in Charl Town? We're .ut of the 
world up here. You'd be at old Izard's 
ball last night. I'd ha’ been there my- 
self, but Myrtle wouldn't go. Moping 
over the black ingratitude of a scoundrel 
who isn’t worth a thought.’ 

‘You must bring her to Mrs. N ton’s 
ball on 1 rsday.’ 

"Ay to be ure.’ 

‘I don't think .. Myrtle was begin- 
hing in hesitation, when the Captain 
gently interrupted her 

Na w, my dear Myrt It is a 
duty » Ie The all is being given 
in the G I hor It becomes 
am ¢ cial f ct In the sad times 
Lord William requires the support of 
every loyal ma ind woman. Indeed, 
Sir Andrew, he desir¢ me to say that 
} deplores vour absence ir ( irles 
*T mt it and that ] \ | b 
the better r your presence 

Sir And y swwre roundl ind em- 
phat iv that in that case h would 
return to t 1 at o1 however much 
the stench « tr t t might turn 
] tomacl 

It was not ideced, usual f him to 
be on his plantation at this tin year, 
and he would certainly not ha remain- 
ed t I d William coming 
but t ‘ ur inces of | last 
d r fr Charl low! ind the 
oat! ad 1 n that h ould 
not it \ ‘= 
en fj ‘ lliou ‘ 

He had fled from tt the 
middle of last February, on day fol- 
1 1 the Pro- 
vi 1 < ) I ‘ I 
} \l l 
God t t 

ts 
\ 
4 \ 
‘ 
. 
< 

«) 

] 
‘ 
| 

| 
. 

v ( i D und 
t 
of lu a 

I 4 

er) it ] lf 

said 
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Mandeville agreed smoothly. ‘Men are 
not often dishonest without motive, and 
what motive could there be for such pet- 
ty pilferings on the part of the wealthy 
Mr. Latimer? And yet... He paused 
a moment, a man hesitating between 
thought. ‘And yet, when a mar prac- 
tises the dishonesty of being false to his 
duty to his King...’ He left it there. 

“Aye, aye,’ assented Sir Andrew on a 
deep growl. 

‘Oh, you wrong. Wrong!’ his 
daughter insisted. ‘There is all the world 
between the two deeds. Whatever Har- 
ry may be, he is not a thief, and no one 
will make me believe it.’ 

Captain Mandeville deplored to ob- 
serve that Time had not yet begun to do 
the work which he had been content to 
leave to it, 

‘No one could have made you believe 
hi... a traitor,’ her father answered her. 
‘No one could have made you believe 
him secretive and furtive—a fellow that 
comes and goes by stealth like a thief 
in the night.’ 

‘Which reminds me,’ said Captain 
Mandeville, ‘that he is in Charles Town 


are 





dear to me in the months I have been in 
this exile that I could never leave your 
feelings out of consideration in anything 
I did.’ 

And then, before either of them could 
fnd the right words in which to answer 
that pledge of affection, Remus opened 
the door to make the dramatic announce. 
ment: 

‘Massa Harry, Sir Andrew.’ 

It had never occurred to the old but- 
ler that there could be any doubt of ad- 
mitting Master Harry, and so he had 
conducted him straight to the dining- 
room where Sir Andrew sat. 


CHAPTER V 
Tue REBEL 
R. HARRY LATIMER, stepping 
briskly, his three-cornered hat and 
a heavy riding-crop tucked under his 
arm, and drawing off his gloves as he 
came, advanced with a composure which 
Sir Andrew afterwards described as im- 
pudent. 

Remus closed the heavy mahogany 
door, and silence reigned thereafter for 

some moments in that room. 








What Happened in 


H 
T over South Carolina. Harry 


the Story Thus Far 


E year is 1775. The dark clouds of the Revolution hang heavily 


Latimer, a wealthy young planter, 


is a staunch supporter of the Colonial party and a secret member of 
the Carolinian Sons of Liberty. Through the work of a spy in the 
organization, the Governor learns of Latimer’s part in the raid on the 


Royal Armory a: Charles Town. 
daughter of a staunch Tory, learns o 


Myrtle Carey, his fiancee, the 
f Latimer’s deception and rebellious 


activities and immediately breaks her engagement to him._ Latimer 
determines to learn the identity of the spy who revealed the details 


of the raid. 


assumes the name of Dick Williams. 


King, he gains audience with the 


He disguises himself as a back-country planter at.d 


Posing as a loyal subject of the 
Governor of the Province and his 


confidential advisor from the King, Captain Mandeville, a man of parts, 


a great favorite with the ladies, and a notorious fortune hunter. 
In addition to learning the plans of the Brit- 


mer’s disguise is perfect. 


ish, he is shown the list of names reported by the spy he seeks. 


the handwriting, which he immedia 


Lati- 


From 
tely recognizes, he learns that the 


spy is an old school chum, Featherstone, one of the members of the 
inner Council of the Sons of Liberty. When Latimer leaves the Gov- 
ernor, Mandeville goes to visit Myrtle to whom he is distantly related 


and whose hand he seeks. 








arrest 


at present.’ 
Their startled glances questioned him. 
‘I had it from this same fellow Will- 
iams. He told me he had seen him this 
morning.’ 
‘Then why 
him?’ 
‘Don't, father!’ 


‘Pshaw, my girl! The fellow’s no long- 


in God's name don't you 


Myrtle laid a restrain- 
hand upon his shoulder. 





you.’ 





< anyt ig to 
Captain Mandeville wished he could 
hare the opinion. Meanwhile he an- 
swered Sir Andrew's fierce question. 
‘Lord William would have signed the 
varrant already but that...’ He check- 


Val Poot ¢ r 
Wel ) i WW 


‘I persuaded him not to do so.’ 


‘You persuaded him?’ Sir Andrew 
‘ ma nt. ‘Why?’ 
uld not be politic 
\\ nt to avoid strife and any act 
lead t Mr. Latimer is 
g I th the mob; and 
do not htop the mob into 
it c l reprisals.’ 
t's what they need, by God!’ 
Maybe. And yet it has its dangers. 
I 1 Willam saw that. Also, Sir An- 
d I had her r This Mr. 
Latimer, after all, i: spit of what he 
has dor ] thrust certain roots into 
heart.’ 
I’ve t t,’ Sir Andrew pro- 
ted h l 
‘And then, t Myrtle,’ the Cap- 
t 1s hed. 
‘How good you are!’ Myrtle rewarded 
him, her eyes shining moistily. 





‘Good!’ growled the Baronet. ‘Good!— 
to neglect his clear duty!’ 

‘I doubt if I should ever do my duty 
at the cost of hurting either of you, how- 
Yow have become so very 


ever slightly. 


Sir Andrew, Captain Mandeville, and 
Miss Carey remained at gaze, three pat- 
rified figures, the two men seated, the 
girl, her breathing quickened, standing 
just behind her father’s chair, her right 
hand resting upon the summit of its tall 
back. 

You concci perhaps, the 
emotions conflicting in the mind of each, 
and you certainly conceive that for the 
moment these emotions were dominated 
by sheer amazement. Deep as it was in 
all three, it was deepest in Captain 
Mandeville. He was not merely amaz- 
ed. He was bewildered. For the tall, 
slim young gentleman who had entered, 
and who was standing now by the head 
of the table, no stranger to him. 
He had seen and talked with him some- 
where bef and the Captain raked 
his wits to when and where 
that might have been. But only for a 

Gradually the eyes of his 
tamorphosed the figure which 
the eyes of his body were 
The well-fitting, modish, long riding- 
coat of bottle-green gave place to a 
shabby, brown coatee; the fine delicate 
hand that was being withdrawn f 


various 


was 


re, 


discover 


moment. 


mind m¢ 
devouring. 


irom 
its glove, became soiled and grimy; the 
rippling bronze hair so neatly queued in 
its moiré ribbon, hung loose and un- 
kempt about that lean, pale face with its 
keen blue eyes and humorous mouth. 

The Captain’s fist crashed down upon 
the mahogany, so that glass and silver 
rattled; he half-rose from his chair, mo- 
mentarily moved out of his self-control 
in a manner foreign to him even at times 
of greatest provocation. 

‘Dick Williams!’ he cried and added: 
‘By God!’ 

Mr. Latimer bowed to him, his smile 
ironical. 

‘Captain humble 


Mandeville, your 
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obedient. I can understand your feele 
ings.’ 

Mandeville made him no answer. Hig 
thoughts were racing over the ground 
covered that morning by the interview 
between Dick Williams and the Gove 
ernor. He sought to recall how much 
had been disclosed to this audacious 
spy, who, thanks to the assistance of 
Cheney—whose unaccountable treachery 
was now also made clear—had so com- 
pletely bubbled them. 

Meanwhile, Sir Andrew, too obsessed 
by his own feelings to give heed to the 
unintelligible exchange of words bee 
tween Mandeville and this unwelcome 
visitor, was raging furiously. 

‘My God! Have you the impudence 
to show your face here, now that the 
mask is off it? Now that we know you 
for what you are?’ 

‘You do not know me, sir, for anye 
thing of which I am ashamed.’ 

‘Because you're shamless!’ Sir An- 
drew choked, impatiently shaking off 
the trembling hand that Myrtle set on 
his shoulder to restrain him. 

Mr. Latimer looked at him wistfully. 
‘Sir Andrew,’ he said, very gently, ‘must 
there be war between us because we do 
not sce eye to eye on matters of policy 
and justice? There is no man in all this 
world whom I love more deeply than 
yourself...” 

‘You may spare me that,’ the Baronet 
broke in. ‘When I find a more ungratee 
ful, treacherous scoundrel than you are, 
I may hate him more. But I don’t bee 
lieve that such a man lives.’ 


Latimer’s pallor deepened. Shadows 


formed themselves under his britliant 
eyes. 

‘In what am I ungrateful?’ he quietly 
asked. 


‘Must you be told? Could any father 
have done more for you than I have 
done? For years, whilst you were a 
boy, whilst you were away in England 
on your education, I husbanded your es- 
tates, watched over them to the neglect 
of my own. Your father left you weal- 
thy. 3ut under my care your wealth 
has been trebled, until to-day you are 
the richest man in Carolina, perhaps the 
richest man in America. And you 
squander the wealth I raised for you in 
attempting to pull down everything that 
I hold good and sacred, the very altars 
at which I worship.’ 

‘And if I could prove to you that those 
altars enshrine false gods?’ 

‘False gods! You abominable .. .!’ 

‘Sir Andrew!’ Latimer held out a hand 
in a gesture of appeal. ‘Give me leave, 
at least, to justify mysellt. 

‘Justify yourself? What justification 
can there be for what you have done, for 
what you are doing?’ 

He would have added more. 
Myrtle came to Latimer’s assistance. 

‘Father, it is only just to hear him.’ 
Her plea sprang from a desire, deep 
down in her heart, to hear him, herself. 
She hoped to find in his words somes 
thing to mitigate the judgment she had 
passed upon him in a letter which had 
failed so miserably of its true aim—to 
recall him from his rebellious course. 

Mandeville, inwardly alarmed at the 
memory of all that had been said that 
morning in the Governor’s study, an 
quite undecided as to how to bear him- 
self now, so that he might reconcile an 
serve conflicting interests, sat still and 
watchful, a player who waits until op 
portunity shall show him what line of 
play to follow. . 

‘Sir Andrew,’ Latimer was sayings 
‘you who live sheltered here in a prové 
ince upon which the hand of ‘’e¢ Royal 
Government rests lightly, can have no 
more conception than I had until I went 
there four months ago of what is hap 
pening in the North.’ 

But Sir Andrew did not mean to liste 
to a political harangue. 

‘Can I not?’ Contemptuous laughtef 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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brought the words out in a croak. ‘Can 
I not? There’s treason happening in the 
North. That's what’s happening. And 
that’s what you've borne a hand in, plot- 
ting God knows what devilries against 
your King.’ 

‘That,’ said Mr. Latimer, ‘is hardly 
truce.’ 

‘D’ye think your seditious actions have 
not been reported to us?’ 

‘Reported?” Latimer almost smiled as 
his keen eyes wandered to Captain Mande- 
ville. He bowed a little to the Captain. 
‘I become important, it seems. I am 
honoured, sir, to be the subject of your 
reports.’ 

‘As equerry to his excellency the Govy- 
ernor, certain duties devolve upor. me,’ 
Mandeville answered smoothly ‘Perhaps, 
Mr. Latimer, you are overlooking that.’ 

‘Oh, no.” There was a gleam of that 
sedate amusement so natural to Latimer, 
and as irritating now to Captain Mande- 
ville, as it had been to many another who 
imagined himself to be the object of Mr. 
Latimer’s covert mirth. ‘I gratified this 
morning my curiosity on the score of your 
activities.’ The Captain flushed despite 
himself. ‘But your reports—or, at least, 
the inferences you have drawn from them 
—have not been quite accurate. Inference, 
I believe, is not the strength of the official 
mind.’ 

He turned again to Sir Andrew, who 
was containing himself with difficulty, and 
who only half-understood what was pass- 
ing between Latimer and the equerry. ‘T 
have been plotting, perhaps. But certainly 
nothing against the King. By which I 
mean that I am not of those extremists 
who already utter the word “Indepen- 
dence.” On the contrary, I am of those 
who are labouring to preserve the peace 
in spite of every provocation, to support 
constitutionalism against. all the end- 
deavours to cast it aside for coercive 
violence.’ 

The Baronet restrained himself to 
sneer. ‘It was out of your concern for 
peace, I suppuose, that you planned the 
raid on the armoury last April?’ 

Latimer’s eyes flashed upon Mande- 
ville again. 

‘Your reports have been very full, 
Captain Mandeville.’ 

This time the Captain gave him back 
gibe for gibe. 

‘Inference, you see, Mr. Latimer, is 
not always the weakness of the official 
mind.’ 

But Latimer’s counter whipped the 
weapon from his hand. 

“That was not inference, Captain. It 
was information. It is one of the things 
I ascertained this morning; one of the 
things I went to ascertain. For the 
rest'—and, without giving the Captain 
time to answer him, he swung again to 
Sir Andrew—‘we desired to avoid here 
what was done in Boston: British sub- 
jects shot down by British troops. Si vis 
pacem, para bellum. It’s sound philoso- 
phy. Since England, or rather Eng- 
land's King, acting through a too pliant 
Ministry, chooses to treat this Britain 
Overseas as enemy country, what choice 
is left us? We prepare for war that we 
may avert it; that we may prevail upon 
a Ministry at home to receive our peti- 
tions, consider our grievances, and re- 
dress our wrongs, instead of brutally 
compelling us by force to submit our- 
selves to injustice.’ 

You're mad! That's it! Mad!’ 

Captain Mandeville interpolated gen- 
tly: ‘Did not Boston bring down upon 
itself this trouble by its insubordina- 
tion?’ 

‘Aye! Answer that!’ Sir Andrew chal- 
lenged. 

‘Insubordination?’ Mr. Latimer shrug- 
ged a little. ‘To what should Boston 
have been subordinated? The subjec- 
tion of a free people to the executive 
authority of government is no more than 
a compliance with the laws they have 
themselves enacted.’ 

‘You are quoting Dr. Franklin, I sup- 
Pose,’ said the Captain with the least 
Suspicion of a sneer. 

‘I am quoting from one of the letters 
of Junius, Captain Mandeville, one of 


the letters addressed to a King and a 
Ministry who are so reckless as to 
threaten the liberties of Englishmen in 
England as well as in the colonies.’ 

Sir Andrew’s indignation blazed. 

‘Is that a thing to say of His Gra- 
cious Majesty?’ 

*That there should be occasion to say 
it is deplorable. But the occasion itself 
is not to be denied.’ 

‘Not to be denied!’ Sir Andrew almost 
barked. ‘I deny it for one, as I deny 
every word of your trumped-up pretexts 
of rebellin! The gospel of these Sons of 
Liberty. Sons of Liberty!’ He snorted. 
‘Sons of riff-raff! 

The tone stung Latimer to a momen- 
tary resentment. 

‘It was an Englishman, a member of 
the House of Commons, who gave us 
that name at which you sitcer, speaking 
in admiring terms of our stand for lib- 
erty.’ 

‘I nothing doubt it. There are rebels 
in England, just as there are loyal men 
in America.’ ° 

‘Yes, and, as time goes on, there may 
be more of the former and fewer of the 
latter. For this, sir, I say again, is no 
quarrel between England and America. 
That independency by which the North 
American Colonics may be lost to Brit- 
ain, desired at present by so few of us, 
may yet come to be the only issue. lf 
it should come to pass, it will be the 
achievement of a besotted King, who, 
althought he glories in the name of 
Britaim... 

But he got no further. 

Sir Andrew on his feet, livid with pas- 
sion, furiously interrupted him: ‘You in- 
famous traitor! My God! You’d utter 
such words in my house, would you? 
You heard, Robert. You have a duty, 
surely!’ 

Captain Mandeville, too, had risen, 
and was obviously ill-at-ease. 

‘Robert!’ It was a cry from Myrtle. 
In her distress—for she well understood 
her father’s invitation to him—the cere- 
monious term of ‘cousin’ was omitted. 
Both Mandeville and Latimer remarked 
it, intent though they might be upon 
a graver issue, and both were thrilled, 
though each after a different fashion. 

‘Pray have no fear, dear Myrtle,’ the 
Captain reassured her. And he swung 
to Latimer, who was watching him. 

‘Herc, under Sir Andrew’s roof, I can- 
not take heed of the words you have 
used.’ 

The tilt of Mr. Latimer’s nose seemed 
to become more marked. 

‘If you imply regret, sir, of that cir- 
cumstance, I shall be happy to repeat 
my words in any place and time your 
convenience would prefer.’ 

Again Myrtle distractedly intervened, 
yet never beginning to suspect that she 
herself, rather than any political con- 
sideration, was disposing these two in 
such ready hostility. 

‘Harry, are you mad? Robert, please, 
please! Don’t heed what he says.’ 

‘I do not,’ said Mandeville. He bowed 
a little to Latimer, his manner entirely 
disarming. ‘I do not wish you to mic- 
apprehend me, sir. All I offer is an 
explanation of conduct in one who 
wears His Majesty’s uniform.’ 

‘It did not occur to me, sir, that you 
would offer more.’ 

Sir Andrew turned upon him, his face 
now as purple as a mulberry. 

‘Leave my house, sir! At once! I 
had never thought to see you here again, 
but that you should come to offend my 
ears with your abdominal doctrines off 
rebellion .. .’ 

Latimer interrupted him. ‘That, sir, 
was not my intent. I came svu‘cly that 
I might do you a service.’ 

‘I desire no service of you! Go! Or 
I will have you thrown out.’ 

Myrtle stood behind Sir Andrew, 
white and distressed, passionately im- 
pelled to intervene, to seek yet to make 
the peace between her father and her 
lover—for that he was her lover still, 
her heart was telling her—and yet not 
daring to attempt to curb a passion so 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Profitable—Quick 
to buy by mail 
In the new catalog for 
Springand Summer you 
will find outerandinner 
clothing forall thefamily 
— Dry Goods, Rugs, 
Jewelry, Furniture, 


















everything you need for 


HRIFT means buying wisely the 

things you need. It means buy- 
ing merchandise of dependable quality 
at a price that saves you money, 
There is a feeling of lasting satisfac- 
tion in such transactions. Buying from 
this new catalog offers you many such 
opportunities. 

You and your family can be well 
dressed in clothes of the latest styles 
with Fifth Avenue’s stamp of ap- 
proval. You can make your home 
beautiful inside with really good furni- 
ture, rugs, carpets, curtains and drap- 
eries, and outside with dependable 
paint and roofing. You can equip 
your kitchen with every modern im- 
provement; your workshop or garage 
can be fitted with every tool you need; 
your automobile car. be equipped with 
every sort of accessory. 

All these and many other things you can 
buy from this new catalog and all at a sav- 
ing in money. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed when you buy 
from The Charles William Stores. If the 
things you buy fail to please you in every 
way we will return your money and trans- 
portation charges both ways. 

Ask our customers—there are many in 
your community. 

Clip and mail the coupon below and a 


catalog will be sent you at once FREE and 
postpaid. Write TODAY. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 


957 Stores Building, New York City 
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yourself, your family, 
your workshop or 
your farm. 
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Please send me FREE a copy of your new 
catalog for Spring and Summer. 
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The Future of the Telephone 





Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
\ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
‘sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows 
from the acorn, so a nation-wide 
system has grown out of Bell’s 
single telephone instrument. 


The interconnection of mil- 
lions of telephones throughout 
the land, regardless of distance, 
has not come about easily. It has 
resulted from a series of scien- 
tific discoveries and technical 
achievements embodied in a 
telephone plant of vast extent 


and intricacy. Great economies 
have already been gained by 
such technical improvements 
and more are sure to follow for 
the benefit of telephone users 
everywhere, 

There are still to come many) 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a 
service growing always greater 
and better, and of a progress 
—the end of which no one can 
foresee. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSocIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


SYSTEM 


THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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] certainly found a 

great pile of Iet- 
ters on my desk Mon- 
day morning. As I 
mentioned before in 
the Lone Scout Col- 
umn, this is just what 
[ like. The best thing 
about getting so many 
letters is that I get so 
many ideas from them. I have not had 
time yet to answer all of them, but all 
of you who wrote will get answers be- 
fore you read this. 








I hope you 4ll read the prize-winning 
letters which were published in the Jan- 
uary 16th issue. I sort of hated to give 
Elmer the second prize because he has 
been in the prize-winners before. How- 
ever, at is up to you fellows. The only 
way we can make him work harder for 
the next prize is for you to dig a little 
harder, send in more entries and ‘put more 
time on them so that you will win too. 








This is a picture 
of Richard Cleve- 
land of Milford, N. 
Y. The animal 
which he is holding 
does not show up 
very plainly but he 
tells me that it is 
a turtle which he 
caught. Richard 
won the first prize 
for our contest on 
“Why | belong to 
Lone Scouts” 
which was printed 
in the October 3ist 








issue. Those of 
you who have been 
reading the scout 


column have proba- 
bly read quite a 
number of letters 
which he has sent 
in. ! assure you he 
has written quite a 
good many more 
which have not ap- 
peared in the col- 
umn. He has not 
been discouraged 
because he has not 
had every tetter 
Richard has been one of our active 
In addition to winning prizes Rich- 





printed. 
scouts. 
ard has been working for his Degree pins 
and Merit badges. 











The prizes will be sent direct to Paul 
and Elmer. Perhaps you know that the 
first prize is to be a flashlight and that 
the second prize is to be a Lone Scout 
rubber stamp which will print the Lone 
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American Agriculturist Crossword Puzzle 
Series 8, Number 2 


49—Lavish fondness 
51—Young woman 
53—Plural suffix 
55—Perceive fully 
57—That man 
58—At the present 
time 
59—Lying flat 
60—Small bed 






























































VERTICAL 
1—Cereal grain 
2—Plura!l pronoun 
3—-Chamber in a 

jail 
4—Permit 
5—Depart 
6—Occurence 
7—Lairs 
9—Seventh musical 

note 
10—Steady gazes 
12—Exist 
13—Perform 
15—Fiowerless plant 
17—Halt 
19—Epoch 
21—Atmosphere 
23—Part of “to be” 
25—Flays 
27—Domesticates 
29—Pig-pcen 


30—Container 
33—Make fast 
34—Chill 
35—Require 
36—Make love 
38—Not sick 
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HORIZONTAL 20—Lends 


Insect 22—Liquid from coal 
j Imprisoned 24—Sins 
| S—Beast of burden 26—Humor 
1i—Like 27—Ripped 


28—Sudden pulls 

30—Short cloaks 

)- 31—Belonging to it 

16—Son of Seth 32—Female animal 

18—Confede’ ate parent 
genera! 33—Having fins 


|} 12—Dear to the heart 
| 14—That thing 
1 Dropped 











39—Before 
40—Lament over 
42—Unclouded 
43—Commence 
46—Short distance 
47—Comparative 


37—Of more receit 
origin 
41—Playing-cards 


with a single spot bulk 
42—Spike of a corn- 50—Either 

ear 52—Second musical 
44—Wither note 
45—Observe 54—Thus 
46—Plum.-like fruit 56—Behold 

(Pl) 57—Exclamation to 
48—Limb attract attention 
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Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 








“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 


name Lone Scout.” Le 


Scout Indian on all of your stationery so 
that everyone who gets the letters will see 
immediately that you belong to the Lone 
Scouts. 











Our Next Contest 


I hope you also read the announcement 
about our next contest which is to be 
letters about the “Funniest Experience 
I Ever Had.” We selected this because 
it is something that everyone can write 
about. Prizes for this contest, which 
closes March 15th will be a six month’s 
subscription to Boy’s Life, as first prize 
and a year’s subscription to any amateur 
publication the winner may choose as 
the second prize. 


Dear Editor and Brother Scouts: 

1 joined the Scouts in May and now have 
sixteen points toward the Booster Button. 
1 have passed the Fifth Degree and soon 
will have my Totem Pole Badge. — 

! think the Degree work is very inter- 
esting. 

When | get the American Agricuiturist 
1 turn right to the Lone Scout page. § 
like to read the letters and other articles. 

1 would tike to have other scouts write 
to me. 

Scoutingly yours. 
SMITH AUSTIN, (5) 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 95) 
sweeping as that which now controlled 

the Baronet. 

‘The matter that brought me,’ said 
Latimer, coolly fronting that wrath, 
‘concerns the life of Gabricl Feather- 
stone.’ 

His ear caught the sharp intake of 
breath from Sir Andrew, and he saw 
the strdden movement of Captain Mane 
deville. But not evei. so much was 
necessary to announce how deeply he 
had startied them. Their countenances 
abundantly betrayed it. He paused a 
moment, looking squarely into the 
Baronet’s glowering cyes. ‘You would 
do well to bid your factor get his son 
out of Charles Town and out of the 
province before evening.’ 

For the second time there was some- 
thing akin to an explosion from that 


normally very self-possesscd Captain 
Mandeville. ; 
Mr. Latimer smiled a little. ‘Captain 


Mandeville, you see, realizes the occas- 
sion.” 

‘What do you mean?’ Sir Andrew cons 
trolled himself to demand. But Latimer 
observed that he was trembling. 

‘I mean that if Gabriel Featherstone 
is not beyond the reach of the Sons of 
Liberty by evening, he will very cer- 
tainly be hanged, and probably tarred 
and feathered first.’ 

(Continued Next 


Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 


Week) 
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A Knot That’s Easy to Tie 


How Radio Tubes Wear Out 


T is not much of a 
trick to tie a knot 
that will hold—but how about unty- 


ing it? Take a tow rope onacar. The 
knot is drawn up tight as a result of 
pulling the car out of a mud hole. The 
» 
f f 
( 
( 
{ 
4 
yy 
SS 
rn) 
rope is soaked and muddy. Some of 
you have had such an experience. Does 
the knot always untie easily? ‘Take a 


hay rope which you have tied to the 
clevis. The knot quickly draws tight 
and the rope often gets damp from 
dragging thru the grass. I’ve seen knots 
like this untied with an axe. Perhaps 
yow have too. There are dozens of other 
cases, when you wish to fasten a rope 








to something, draw hard on it and then 
untie the rope easily. 

There is one knot which everyone 
should know how to tie—the bowline. 
It is quickly tied, never slips and may 
always be easily untied. Of the many 
ways for making tl.is knot, I will des- 
cribe but one. 

Pass the thru the clevis ¢-: 
around the axle of the car. In the long 
end (Do not use the short end at all) 
tie a slip knot, sce fig. 1. Make this 
slip knot sc that it is the long end of 
the rope that slips, not che end thru 
the clevis or over the car axle. LEAVE 
THE SLIP KNOT LOOSE—fg. 1. 
Now take the short end and pass it thru 
B of the slip knot (cither way) see fig. 
1. and bend it back against itself, fig. 2. 
Hold the short end against itself with 
the right hand, see fg. 2. With the left 
hand take the long end of the rope 
and pull out the slip knot. This makes 
the bowline, fig. 3. Look at it. Do 


rope 





By F. G. BEHRENDS 


you see how the long 
end takes a_ hitch 
around the doubled short end and then 
passes thru the loop formed by the 
doubled short end? See if you can pull 
this knot so tight you can’t wntie it 
easily. 





How Radio Tubes Wear Out 
Without Burning Out 
N the old days, a vacuum tube was sat- 
isfactory until it suddenly decided to 
“go west” by burning out. An electric 
light bulb is like this—for it gives out 
illumination until the filament breaks and 
in that way the flow of current. 
Often one can use a burnt-out bulb for 
some time longer by jarring it until the 
wires inside and close the circuit 
again. Since this connects in less of the 
filament than before, it lights more brightly 
and soon burns out again. 
th 
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cross 









But modern radio’ tubes work differently. 
Old-fashioned ones gave out a stream of 
electrons from the filament when it was 
heated white-hot. Any means of heating 
the filament would have beer. suitable, since 
the electrons are given off from metals 
when they are hot cnough. The most 
convenient way to heat the filament inside 
a vacuum, was of course, the electric cur- 
rent. Hence the function of the “A” bat- 
tery in a radio set has nothing to do with 
the amplification of radio signals, but is 
really a “stove” to heat the filament. 


Thorium Increases Volumn on Less 
“Juice 

Scientists recently found out, however, 
that a special treatment of the filament 
permits a still greater flow of electrons 
with the filament heated only to a dull 
red or yellow glow. This process consists 
in coating the filament with a chemical (as 
with Western Electric and WD tubes) or 
“soaking” it with metallic thorium (as 
with 1ro9 to 201A types). The result is 
more amplification at a very much less 
expense for “A” battery current. 

After long usage the oxide or thorium 
becomes exhausted or “boiled away” from 
the filament. Hence the flow of eléctrons 
decreases to such a point that the tube is 
“dead” to radio signals even though its 
filament lights as well as ever. The loss 
first 


of sensitivity is noticed when the 
tube is working as a radio frequency 
amplifier. Since tubes have to be re- 
placed every on two years, it is best 
to start in by putting new ones in the 


radio frequency sockets and using up the 
old ones in the radio sockets. 

To do this it is a good idea to 
keep a brand new tube on hand. Sub- 
stitute this for one of the radio frequency 
tubes once in a while and if a pronounced 


well, 


gain in volume of distant stations results, 

leave it there and get one more new tube. 
5 

In this way one need not throw away a 


whole set of tubes at once —BRAINARD 
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The 


orner Post 


A fence is as strong as its corner 
post. 


The farm has its ‘‘posts’”’ which 
give it support. Animal power— 


human power—motor power. 
rhe G-E monogram will 
be found on many of the 
products required to do 
the jobs which “‘keep the 
farm going’’—lighting, 
milking, churning, wash- 
ing, feed grinding— 
others. 


Motor power, electricity, can keep 
the farm going when the other posts 
fail. When help is short, when time 
must be saved, when things go 
wrong—electricity is there to do 
its job. 


In sections where farms 
are electrified you will 
also find the G-E Farm 
Book used as a guide. 
Ask your electric power 
company for a copy or 
write us at Schenectady, 
New York. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


It is the corner post of a-dozen 
operations on any electrified farm. 




























Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cut 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


Leaky Roofs 





A Dime Brings Two Test Packets 


\. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams} 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a ne 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He named 
it Powder-paint. It comes in the form of a d 

powder and all that is required is cold water t 
make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitar 
and durable for outside or inside painting. It i 
the cement principle applied to paint. It ad 
heres to any surface, wood, stone or brick 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs abou 
one-fourth as much. 


Send 10¢ in coin to A. I. 


- | 

TO Ra ICO HT Oak aie. 

an amazingly simple way to make your leaky roofs 
watertight and last 10 years longer at one-fifth the 
cost of a new roof. years use on industria! build- 





Rice, Inc., 134- 









ings all over the world prov~s what it will do for you. Ny . 3 cae 
e . . i th St., Adams, N. Y., for test packets, als 
You pour it on right over the old roof and spread it a ee os bes oe a 
gut sttn a yocter’s beash. You doit poursell in a few color card and full information showing Jo 
hours—no labor cost — you end your roof worries for how you ¢an save a good many dollars. Writ 
10 years to come. Remember, Seal-Tite is nota paint. today. 
y Look os On 
Months! = || “:c Basal wince 
6 Tag Whee! 
We ask no pay till 4 months of sun and rain have it is Your Guarantee of Quality 
proved all our L—- SEAL-TIVE moet do want we Our Catalog illustrated in colors describe 
st thing. C 
say it will or it costs you no ng ou. you m ea FARM WAGON 


fairer offer if you wrote it yourself 7 


WRITE NOW! 


Our big, illustrated circular tells all about how you 
can_turn an old, leaky roof into a new, watertight 
roof, at a smal! fraction the cost of a new roof. 
What a wonderful chance to save! Don’t bag ly 


With high or lo 
wheels, eith 
steel or wood 
} wide or narro 
y tires. 
Also Steel Wheels f ! > 
to fit any running gear. Make your #4 
old wagon good as new, also easy to ‘ee ' 
CARY 
d [ 


the next rain to remind you that your roofs | . 

Look into this thing right now. Seal-Tite carries a 

posi 7 arantee. Send today for full de- 

tails of our amazing offer. Write TODAY! 
Established 1908 







—gsave repair bills. 














Monarch Paint Co., Dept. 80.61 Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Newer, Better Hospitali 


hasizes Friendship More Than Food---Much Better for the Hostess 


Emp 
TT © dozen years ago it was no un- 
commo sight to find six or 


to fi eight 
buggies and sur parked in country 
farm yard vhile in the house the tired 
housekeeper was getting dit for three 
or four long tables full of pe »ple, feed- 


’ 


and getting the dishes 


afternoon, The 


ing them in relay 


all washed by five in th 
automobile, which is blamed for everv- 
thing that goes wrong from unpaid bills 


young folks, 
that it 
hospitality 


to the low moral state of some 
at least has this to 
changed the 
and set the farm ladies free from bondage. 
T where 


its credit has 


1, 


whole scheme of 


communities 


the buggy 


[ be sure there are 
he old order 


‘s now the flivver, 


still prevail only 
but the up to date 


lone with 


helped al the in- 


*yomen caceriy 
ovation 


Company Helps with “Eats” 


to have a ma- 


Tt is quite common now 
ghine load of guests drive up about din- 
er time with a basket of lunch which 


‘hey add t hostess has on hand. 


Announced or unannounced tl 


t picnic out of the affair that means little 


what the 
9 
y help make 


Recently a busy woman had 


I friends drop in on 


dishwashing 


iwo machin ads ot 
her, but the evening meal was less trouble 


than if they had 
had a paper plate with baked beans, 


! 


In en aione I verybody 


sand- 


wiches, cake and fresh fruit and every- 
hody ate at once Th cxtrfa food was 
placed on the table and the women helped 
those who wanted second helpings. The 
hostess furnished coffee, cream, butter, 
honey and a big fresh cake which she 
happened to have along with the home 
made bread The brief visit was spcnt 
happily with the least pos sible tr bile 
Anvone who has gone teroueh harvest 
time with no help will apyrectt such 
Visiting 

Another common happening is for the 
guests to pick up the family and all drive 


off to town for a lunch at a cafeteria, 


either “going Dutch” or the guests furnish- 
ing the treat. Many cafeterias have tables 
for family parties and thus visiting can 
be done while eating. This is particularly 
nice for old people who seldom get away 
from home. It makes quite a little journey 
in the world to pick them up and take them 
a dozen miles or to a dinner that the 
aged lady has no hand in preparing A 
few weeks back a mother of little children, 
a busy woman in rather str tightened cir- 


cumstances, was getting dinner whet 


relatives drove in and announced that the 
whole family was to go to town tor th 
noon meal Father, mother and children 
enjoyed the treat, th vsugl ood wa ¢ 
common restaurant variety, and the the 
euests took them to a pietu I 
the children were wild wit! 
Real Cause for Thanks 
Still another plan is to mect half way 
and enjoy the social occasion as a picnic 
if it is summer, or have dinner together in- 
doors if too late tor prenics [wo families 
living me distance a la Tha - 
givir net at a point midwa ind had a 
eood ine cat the 1 il a a 
restaurant It was t citl to 
( ! l i al I ’ ( es, 
but a hay da Va iu t Mmane- 
) | ( ) t ul 
' \ was 
con m1 la r 
< { 
I ti 
t ! ta | 
rr ‘ i 
pre lerat i 
in I P ! 
« < 1 ¢ 
ri 
] i 
1 ! 
Ca il 





adopted the new plan you can pioneer the 
way and do some real home missionary 
work by showing a more excellent Way 
to be hospitable.—Hilda Richmond. 





Helen's Book 
HELEN was a little girl who lived 


on a farm and walked on skis, ard 
one day she fell and sprained her ankle 
very badly. 

She was obliged to stay out of school 
and sit still; which was pretty hard 
work and her Aunty Lou made her a 
book that kept her happy for several 
days. 

Aunty Lou took several sheets of 
white paper, stitched down through the 
middle and folded to form sheets eight 
inches by ten. 

The front page had a pretty girl cut 
irom a magazine and pasted on it, and 
back page an automobile. 

On the first page on the inside at the 
bottom was written “Helen’s Aunt and 
Uncle Arrive and Invite Her To Go 
On An Automobile Trip.” 

At the bottom of the second page was 


Lastly—Back Home. 

Helen cut out magazine pictures and 
pasted them on the first page to show 
her Aunt and Uncle arriving. 

On the second page she put a picture 
of all the clothes she would buy, and 
so on, making the picture correspond 
with the title at the bottom of the page. 

Many more pages may be added, des- 
cribing places and adventures and with 
a little planning the titles may be done 
with a typewriter. 

Helen enjoyed making the book very 
much and incidentally learned a good 
bit about different places—M. S. H. 


That Iron Sink 

ANY housekecpers are still using 

the old fashioned iron sink and 
struggling with tue task of keeping it 
clean and yet free from rust. In some 
homes it was moved to the washroom 
for the men folks to use, when the new 
enameled sink was installed in the 
kitchen. The task of keeping it sanitary 
in the washroom is still more difficult 
as there is a greater tendency to rust. 
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For the Woman Who Sews 


with 
which ends in a tie is a very clever feature 
of the dress. 


years, 36 to 42 inches bust measure. The 36 
inch requires 334 yards of 40 inch material 
with 3¢ yard of 36 inch contrast ng. Price 
136. 


This comfortable little sleep-in Pattern 
2244 comes in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 2'% yards 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
thou ‘: coin is sent at own risk). We also suggest that you send 12 cents 
extra for a copy of our Winter “ashion Magazine and mail to Patterr®*De- 
partment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


t . ? , 


A soft silk is suitable for 


its rippling jabot. 


Pattern 2541 
standing collar 


The 


The pattern comes in sizes 16 























written, “She 
Journey.” 
Third page—The Start. 
‘ourth—Drive through the 
ike Placid. 





voods to 


Hudson. 


Fitth—Ride Along the 
Sixth—Visit West Point. 
Seventh—Reach New York by the 


Riverside Drive and see Grant's Tomb. 
Eighth—Brooklyn Bridge. 
Ninth—Watches a Big Steamer Off. 
enth—Visits Philadelphia. 

Ee leventh—Washington 


Buys Clothes For The The application of enamel has not proven 


and scouring only increases 
the rust. Oiling prevents the rust, but 
also has disadvantages. We have found 
that the easiest way to keep it in good 
condition is to wash it with the warm 
dish water, as this both cleans well and 
prevents rust. Remove the strainer disk 
if there is one, and provide a plug for 
the drain hole. A large cork, with cork- 
screw inserted by which to hang it is 
very satisfactory. With this plug in 
place, the dish water can be emptied into 


successful 
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ty 


the sink for thorough washing. Of 
course the usual practice of using the 
dishpan in washing out the sink cannot 
be used in the washroom sink, from 
point of sanitation and this method solves 
the probiem most satisfactorily. 

—J. B. 





Press As You Sew 


HE looks of a finished garment depends 

greatly on the way it was pressed 
while being made. A garment well pressed 
always has the appearance of good worke 
manship, but a poorly pressed garment is 
apt to look amateurish even though the 
workmanship is of high quality. 

Clothing specialists from the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Ithaca advise that no wool dress should 
be cut out before the material is sponged, 
A damp cloth spots unsponged material, 
and no wool dress looks well pressed 
unless steam is used. To sponge the ma- 
terial, lay it out flat on the table or floor, 
Over it place a wet sheet or strip of muslin, 
Roll the two together and leave them 
over night. Then press the wool goods 
on the wrong side without a cloth. Iron 
it with the grain of the material until it 
is dry, using a fairly hot iron. After 
this treatment no water spots will show 
on the dress. 

Whether the dress is wool or silk, each 
part should be pressed ag it is made, Plan 
to avoid handling the garment as a whole 
any more than is absolutely necessary. 
Stitch, finish, and press all seams, pleats, 
and finishes thoroughly as they are made. 
Sleeves, cuffs, collar, belt, vests, and the 
body part of a dress may all be separately 
finished, pressed, and hung where they will 
not wrinkle until read, to be assembled. 
This saves handling the garment while 
small pieces are being finished. 

In pressing do not sprinkle drops of 
water on any material. A cloth wrung 
out in water gives an even amount of 
moisture and a flat seam. 





Varnishing Congoleum 


! should like to know how to varnish 
congoleum; | have my kitchen floor covered 
but the pattern is wearing off and ! should 
like to know how to varnish it right. 


F the writer oi this question had 

signed her name a letter would have 
been sent directly to her which would 
have saved her much time. 

The best spar varnish is the proper 
coating to use on congoleum. It can 
be obtained at any hardware store. Get 
the best. It should spread cvenly and 
not too thick or it might prove to be 
gummy. 


Have We Lazy Minds? 


HEN the time comes that we no 
longer try new recipes, change the 
rooms around, or read the fashion books 
we should look into ourselves to find 
the reason. Are they too expensive, 
would they take too much time, or are 
we trying to conceal the fact that we are 
just plain lazy? Often the hardest part 
of making a new dish is in making up 
our minds to make it. We have never 
had it before and though it sounds good 
maybe the family wouldn’t like it. We 
had better have rice pudding again. And 
maybe the other dessert wouldn’t turn 
out well anyway. So runs our trend of 
thought, and we have rice pudding. But 
how can we know our families won't 
like it until they try it? And how can 
we be sure a few changes in our kitchen 
arrangement won't save us enough steps 
to bother about until we try it? And 
how do we know that because our best 
dress has always been a shiny black 
satin, our next one should not be a light 
soft crepe? Let’s try a few of the good 
ideas we read about and get out of our 
ruts. 
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Hearty Supper Dishes for Cold Days 


A Surprise Once in a While Is as Good as the Old Friends 


— necessity for a hearty dish at sup- 
per is especially felt in hor-es where 
the children take their noonday lunch at 
school. But the youngsters—and older 
folks, too, for that matter—are better off 
if these dishes are not over-rich and hard 
to digest. For just such purposes nothing 
fills the bill better than stews or similar 
dishes, using cheese or beans or meat gen- 
erously supplemented by vegetables, 





A Kitchen-Work Step-Sav- 
ing Contest 


Mest farm folks are good 

neighbors and like to do a 
good turn to other folks. LIlere’s 4 
a chance now. You'll do yourself 
a good turn too if your letter hap- 
pens to be a prize-winner. 

For the best letter, not over 200 
words long, telling about your 
best step-savers in kitchen work, 
Aunt Janet will give a threc dol- 
lar prize. For next best letter a 
prize of two dollars will be given 
and for third letter one dollar. 
The contest will close March 
15th. We shall print as many let- 
ters as we find room for and pay 
a dollar for each one printed. 

The step-savers described in the 
letter may be some which you 
have discovered for yourself or 
which you have picked up other- 
wise. However, they must be 
some which you have actually 
found to save steps and therefore 
strength. 

Address your letters c/o Aunt 
Janet, American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Aveguz, New York City. 











To a hungry man coming from outdoors 
into the kitchen on a cold evening, nothing 
is more welcome than the odor of a tasty 
stew. Of course, the chowders are noth- 
ing more nor less than stews and are just 
as nourishing. 

Try these recipes and see if your family 
does not insist on having them as regular 


] 


Visitors to your table: 


Kidney Bean Stew 


1 cup Flour, 2 tablespoons 


Kidney beans, 
Fat, 2 tablespoons 


Tomatoes, canned, 2 


cups Salt & pepper to 
Onion, 1 small taste 
Rice, 2 tablespoons 

Soak beans overnight in cold water to 


cover. Cook slowly until beans are soft, 
adding water to cover if necessary. 
tomatoes, onion and rice, and simmer un- 
titl rice is soft. There should be about 
a quart and a half of stew, and if there is 
not, add water. Mix the flour and fat 
and use to thicken stew. Add salt and pep- 
per. ; 
Ric2, Cheese and Pimento 
1 cup rice 


1 cup chopped cheese 
1 small can pimento chopped 


Cook rice in boiling salted water. Drain, 
pour over cold water, mix with cheese and 
pimento. Bake 20 minutes. 


Cornineal and Cheese 


1 teaspoon salt 


3 cups cornmeal 
2 quarts water 


% |b cheese 





= 





Treasure! 


RopertaA SYMMES 


No plunderer may e’er despoil 
The treasures that I know— 
The ecstasy of feathered throat 
The moon across the snow— 
The blaze of glory in the west— 
The fading after-glow! 


No hand may rob me of the things 

I hoard with zealous care— 

A baby’s laugh—an autumn leaf— 
Young April’s smile and tear— 

The treasures that enrich the soul— 
Gems one and all my share! 








Sift cornmeal into boiling salted water, 
stirring constantly. Boil until thick and 
cook in double boiler one hour. Remove 
from fire and add chopped chcese. Stir 
until cheese is melted. Pour into damp, 
cold bread pan. When cold, slice and 
brown in small amount of hot fat. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 


Tomato Sauce 
1 slice onion 


2 tablespoons flour 
'g teaspoon pepper 


1 cup canned toma- 
toes 

2 tablespoons fat 

14 teaspoon salt 


Cook onion with toniato 15 minutes. Rub 
through sieve and add fat, flour and sea- 


sonings. Cook until thick. 
American Chop Suey 
Potatoes, diced, Beef, chopped, '2 
medium, 3 pound 


Tomatoes, > cup 
Sait, 2 teaspoons 
Pepper, 2 teaspoon 


Rice, 2 cup 
Fat, 2 tablespoons 
Onion, chopped, 1 


Brown the onion in olive oil; add to- 
matoes and cook until thickened. Cook 
macaroni in boiling salted water until 
tender; drain; pour cold water through it; 
add to tomato sauce; add salt and pepper 
to taste; and cook together for 10 min- 
utes. Put into serving dish alternate lay- 
ers of the macaroni and grated cheese, 
sprinkling cheese over the top. Four serv- 


ings. 





Perhaps this winter squash with tomato 
sauce and cheese is entirely new, but try 
it, nevertheless. 


Squash with Tomato Sauce and Cheese 


Yq small winter squash 
Tomato sauce, 1! cups 
Cheese, grated '4 cup 
Olive oil 1 tablespoon 
Hardened vegetable fat, 1 tablespoon 


Peel squash. Remove center pulp and 
seeds and cut solid portion into thin strips. 











No. E 211-1 
fibre lustre floss. 
fore buttonholing the edge. 
worked like the edge, except that there is no puri on the outer edge. 


with the purl if one prefers. 
worked in satin stitch. 
French knots. 
the scalloped edge in white. 

Cream 
cents. 


White linen-finished cotton for scarf 17 by 45, 75 cents, 
Same material stamped for pin cushion 20 cents. 


Flower centers are formed of radiating single stitches, 
The work can be done in any single color, or the rose only in color, with 


linen for scarf, 17 by 45 inches, stamped for embroidery $1.25. 
Pin cushion to match, front and back 5 by 12 inches, 30 cents. 





Dresser scarf or table runner of cream linen embroidered wth white 
Run each stamping line of the scallop, with fine darning stitches, be- 
Outer edge of rose petals, that come inside the cloth are 


It can be worked 


The two centre sections of the flower are padded and 


and 


Fioss 85 
Floss 25 cents. 
mercerized fioss 70 cents. 
Mercerized floss, 20 cents. 








the rice in salted water for 10 
minutes. Add potatoes and cook until! rice 
and potatoes are soft. Drain. Brown the 
onion in melted fat. Add meat and cook 
until brown. Add rice, potatoes, toma- 
toes and seasonings. Put into a baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven until 
brown. Left over cooked rice and meat 
may be used. Yield, 7 servings. 
Vegetable Chowder 
1 tablespoon sait 


'g teaspoon pepper 
'g teaspoon celery 


Boil 


2 medium onions 
1 stalk celery 
1 sprig parsley 


2 medium carrots salt 

2 medium potatoes 3 slices salt pork or 

2 medium tomatoes bacon, diced 

2 quarts boiling 4 milk or soda 
water crackers, rolled 
Wash and prepare all vegetables, cut 

small. Put in the boiling water, with sea- 

sonings. Cook slowly until all vegetables 


are tender—1?4 to 2 hours. In hot sauce- 
pan saute bacon or pork 3 minutes. Add 
with all the fat to the chowder, add rolled 
crackers, cook slowly 15 minutes. Makes 2 
quarts. 


Some Italian Dishes 


But for real savoriness and rich flavor 
we can turn to the Italians within our 
gates for suggestions. Notice his recipe for 
cheese and macaroni and note furthermore 
that his cheese is not cooked; it is added 
to the other igredients while they are hot 
and that melts the cheese—a far more 
digestible arrangement than the hard- 
browned cheese often served. 


Macaroni with Cheese 

Onion, chopped, 1/3 
cup 

Olive oll, 1 table- 
spoon 

Sait and pepper 


Macaroni, 1 cup 
Tomato, canned, 1 


cup é 
Cheese, grated, '2 
cup 


Diy squash in flour; saute in the olive oil 
and fat mixed. In a baking dish place 


alternate layers of squash and tomato 
sauce. Sprinkle the top layer with grated 
cheese. Bake for about 30 minutes in a 


moderate oven, Six servings. 
A Dish from Hungary 


You're probably heard of goulash—us- 
ually associated with Hungary—but it’s 
just as good for us. The trick of com- 
bining a liberal quantity of vegetables with 
the meat has many advantages in flavor 
and wholesomeness. . 


Goulash 


Beef chuck, 24 Ib. 
Fat, 1 tablespoon 
Salt, 1/2 tablespoons 
Onion, chopped 1/2 
tablespoons Water, 12 cups 
Sweet red pepper, (more or less) 
13 Tomatoes, 1 cup 


Potato, diced, 1 cup 
Peppercorns, 3 

Bay leaf, 2 
Paprika, 2 teaspoon 


Fry onion a golden brown in the fat; 
add meat, cut into small pieces, and brown 
well. Add red pepper, seasonings, and 
tomato. Cook until meat is tender, adding 
the water gradually as needed. Add po- 
tatoes, and cook until they are tender. 
Noodles may be added, if they are desir- 
ed, about 20 minutes before the potatoes 
are done. Eight servings. 

(These are tested recipes and are fur- 
nished as a part of our regular 3-A Ser- 
vice.) 





Most house plants thrive in the tem- 
perature best for healthy human beings 
—65 to 58 degrees F. by day, with a 
drop of only ten to fifteen degrees dur- 
ing the night. 


(27) 99 





Fels-Naptha gives your 
washing machine extra help! 


Dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap, working to- 
gether, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap in any shape or form! 
Saves wear-and-tear! Makes 
clothes thoroughly, safely 
clean! 


So easy to chip Fels-Naptha 
into the machine! Isn’t it 
worth that little effort to 
get the extra help of dirt- 
loosening naptha—this 
extrq help you can get only 
in Fels-Naptha? 

Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 

—or will get it for you 

















Colcis 


« 

Broken in a day 

Hill's act quickly—stop colds in 24 hours: 
Fever and headache disappear. Grippe is 
conquered in 3 days. Every winter it saves 
millions danger and discomfort. Don't take 
chances, don't delay an hour. Get the best 
help science knows. 


Be Sure Its 4) Price 30c 
CGASCARA UININE 
Get Red Bax with portrait 


- 










LETUSTAL 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed anu made into latest 
style Coate (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima, hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK } 
gives prices, when to take off and & 

ship hides, etc. ; 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Fstimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storagd 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the worl@ 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. 


—-— 
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The Best in Twenty-five 
Years 


THE TROUBLE MAKER, by E. R, 
Eastman. A story of everyday life 
on the farm, and of the folks you 
know. The story will grip you and 
hold you spell bound from start to 
finish. Buy it, you and the whole 
family will enjoy reading it. $1.00 
per copy. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


erted im this department at 
insertion is $1 per week. 

itial, abbreviation and whole number, 
44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.’ 








ERTISEMENTS are ir the rate of S cents a word. 


A DV 
Che minimum charge per 
Count as one word each ji 
address, Thus “J. B. Jones, 
words 
Place your wants by 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the Ameaican AGaicuttuerst reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


g name and 
eleven 


incl ludin 


counts as 


following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


























































































































MISCELLANEOUS 
HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 





or mixed especially. either alsyke or red. my 
or prices deliver your —) AMES E. 
D ‘ANT E. IR.. East Worcester. — 





100 GENUINE 
Money Back Guar 
Wanted. GOSNEY, 

KENTUCKY'S 
Sold under money 
ing $1.00 or 4 Ibs, 


Aspirin as 48c prepaid. 
antee. Sample Free. Agent 
New Drop, New York. 
BEST LEAF TOBACCO— 
back guarantee. 3 Ibs. chew- 
smoking $1.00. Pay for to- 
bacco and postage when received. CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, Hawesville, Ky. 
FOR SALE OR RENT, Laddsburg Creamery. 
Equipped to handle fluid milk. LADDS8URG 



















































































































































































New Jerse Peunsy!vania and adjacent states. Advertising orde n 
" ‘ adja a i ( st 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. no t later than a aaa Yon Be dha CREAMERY COMPANY, C. W. Waltman, 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of Secretar y. Route 44, New Albany, Pa 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your “SEND $1.00 and get THE TROUBLE MAK- 
order ER by FE. R. Eastman, Editor of Aserican 
AGRICULTURIST This is a great novel of farm 
- life during the Dairymen'’s Leaeue Strike. Send 
AGENTS WANTED | EGGS~—POULTRY—TURKEYS orders to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
amen ° | 4th Ave.. New York City. 
AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad | PUREBRED " oy - 
non “Bettes-Made” Shirts fer large Mocutactur- 195 cach tae So go ae ge — cker-Is, | “RUSH $1 for 3 doz. hand written guaranteed 
er direct to wearer. ic capital or experience | Nic oat a Gone, yi NNIE rot NG it earns. cards. White, old rose, chamois, violet, gray. 
required. Many earn $100 week nd bor IN. ¥.~ ry "» Amden, State colors. Print name ” Artist penman. 
MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broadway, New York. | BERT F. RICH, 100 Liberty St., Jamestown, 
|} CERTIFIED CHICKS —Mixed, Tez Teg: ae 
WANTED, Every farmer who does not 1 | horns, 12c; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking five Ibs. 
a silo to write us for our agency plan whereby | 1 Phirty hr 100 exes, $6. CON-] $1.25; ten $2.00; chewing five Ibs., $1.50; cigars, 
he can sell 2 get = free. » IN- | TINENTAI HAT( HE RY » York, Pa $4.00 per 100, pine free, nav when received, 
TERNATIONAL SILO CO, Meadville, Pa. | ; 1aranteed. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, Max- 
< : WHLITI HOLLAND rURKEY* Anconas. ruarantecc < RO 4 4 ax 
‘ HONEST BOYS AND om by ANTED. | White Wyandottes, cockerels, pullets. Baby | Mille, Kentuck ee 
Sell our A od ae , REee 00K * ‘ chick orders this month 5% discount. Circula ~GASOI INE k — INF "at half price. mm. 
in e ash of premium, — ve tru OWN AND b AR MS, Hammond. N. Y $45. 7 H P. Guaranteed. brand new. 
you. "HOME SPECIALTY CO., Kirkville, No} ——_________ Write today. FANTUS MATESTIC. 1310 So. 
Rigg tty BRONZI TURKEYS. M Oakley, Chicago 
- | PEARL FIELD, East Freetown ’ = 
CATTLE TT PEANUTS, new farmers stock, sweeter. 
—— - ~ " , ( On KERELS bred for a purpose The $f} fresher than factory cleaned. Machine Picked 
we dag wrt Ree * a. eS ombination. Large white egg, large White] 10 pounds $1.50; 20 Ibs. $2.75; 50 Ibs. $6.50. 
orld's lampion , apt , , pre " Brera rns Every bird wing banded and with| Ha.d Picked 10 Ibs. $2.00: 20 ths. $3.50: 50 
a high cl At 7 ~ Wi agg ‘ wn history *roduction bred, 33 years. Ibs. $8.00 parcel post paid. Charges collect. 
Dutchland L ARMS. Melee | sted and pedigree hatched, 5 years. Our] machine picked $8.00. Hand picked $10.00 
ticulare. e1SHRIL a. yell Ju Ae Fe Y | ] 6 Il nale 4 Ib.—5 Ib. hens, 24-28] per hundred. certified checks or cash with order. 
thau, Jr., owner well Junctio oz. per dozen chalk white eggs, 200 eges or) MAPLE. GROVE FARMS, Franklin, Va. 
> \ more pe ear pe bird. Free om important -: . : 
THE WORLD'S CHAMPION DAIRY COW | ireed “Getects. "You know. what you Due, we} , ALFALFA HAY is cheaner than grain, Write 
i-ine Shorthor? vivine } ™ yutter . . cnow a yo uy, < adie on a x ° ‘ “4 = 
ay —_ g a f ~ oe — “talisaaee what » sell, Both satisked. Mating 4 : toe ow. 4 sie Ly e Gre we ROGER 
adn ing it < reasing we ght from 680 t 2.218 ur ° AP by of stock, cegs and chix free EGG . a ayctte _— ° 
lbs Information about Milking Shorthorns, the Nr ‘ PI FARM, Route frumansburg, VE -RMONT sP RUCE G om. new crop, ready 
Durham cattle of our forefathers, g¢ for bot - to chew, 14 Ib x, 25 xes, 60c. Post 
beef and milk, and about } Ameri BUFF ORPHINGTON hatching eggs out of | Pid. HOW ARD HUBRE a West Hill, 
breeders, on request MII KING 'SHORTHORN D stock of Wm. Cook & Sons. $5.65 per Rochester. Vt. 
SOCIETY, Box 416, Independence, Iowa. etting. H. W. Same An, R. D. 1, Box CASH PAID for Dairvmen’s League Certi,i- 
MILKING SHORTHORN | bull calve oS ites of indebtedness. All series. GEO. H. 
: g zg yu ilves, 5 : ie ~ < re watt —_— 
ks old. $40 ome £000 Ibs. ot CHICKS White Wyandotte and White Rocks PHELPS, 419 Seneca St., Oneida. N. Y 
, Aceredited herd ERNE ST J. COT- | at, Se each; Special matings 18¢ each; Heavy ALFALFA \ND TIMOTHY HAY, direct 
TRELL. Hoosick Falls, N. Y¥ mixed 12¢ each. Satisfaction guaranteed. JAS.] from growers Carlots only. Inspection allowed. 
: a | ULSH, Beaver Springs, Pa. We a WITITROW, Route Four, Syracuse, N.Y, 
GUERNSEY HEIFERS Kegistered. Federa 7 = - - - 3 
tested herd No. 45319, Fine pe ‘li gre e Prices |. ma Cc. WHITE LEGHORN _pullets, : April FARMERS ATTENTION—Spiderene and 
moderate. THATCH MEADOW 1 ARM, St — ~ d. eu a Food ao yt Must sell + 5 svringe, $3. Swre relief for spider in cows teat. 
ames 7 a mce 6 cach, — Satisfaction guaranteed. “BE FLINT, Randolph C ~ermont. 
jomes,_! Ta HARVEY HOOVER. Morrisdale. Pe oi RAL 
BROWN SWISS bull calf from high produc EN "CK I. oO CO Tour 7 ounc 
ing National Dairy Show. blue ribbon winner. || PARKS STRAIN BARRED ROCKS will put ee ee yn ng or co 
Also few heifer EASTVIE Wk <RM, “Lin fay im your t.cks, Fine husky cockerels, £4] CLEMENTS & WE TTSTAIN, Chambers, Ky. 
wood, N. ¥ each. Eggs in season. NORTON INGALLS, — 
— — . 7, | Greenville, N. EXTENSION LADDERS —34 to 40 ft.. 27e 
FOR SALE 25 Choice Jurham heiters, bred ap olnaaan - : , F tht pai d - RIS, erlaker 
to a thoroughbred, registered, Aberdeen Angi PUREBRED BOURBON RED turkey toms.| x" y . oo Sh SE, 
bull. [his bull is 19 months old, raised by $10 each. Also a } a pullets. $2 and] = - 
ll. ies . anal ’ 
Clayton ‘Taylor, Lawtons, N. Y a mighty nice | cock rels, $ each. MI r. EAGAN, Le- 
bull and i ulso for sale Write A. M PAR anon, N. - PRINTING 
BELL, owner, Haddonfield, N. J., or E. D. >TURKEYS—Mammouth Bronce se . 150 NOTEHEADS., 100 white envelopes, print- 
HILL! ARY on farm at Rushford, N. Y. Narr agansett, W hite Tied — Bane ed and mailed $1 an, Sannles printing free. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL, three | lated pairs and trios, lightest quality. Reasonable | SUNKO. Mohawk. New_York 
“months old. Sire 30 pound grandson Colantha | Prices, WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point, EVERYTHING PRINTED! Samples free. 
Johanna Lad, $50, Certificates accepted. JOSLIN | Ohio FRANKLINPRESS. R-28, Milford. N. H 
BROS., Chemung, N. ~OR SALE—Thorobred Mammouth | Beonze 
turkeys, Goldhank strane prin moth onze] ~=—s RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 
DOGS AND PET STOCK cl se stamp for reply. MAU DE “MIL LS, Ham- “WANTED”, Ginsene Root, raw furs for 
' a . manufacturer tA STERN, New unswick, 
RAT TE RRIF Rs. I terriers, Police pup — ~ -~ pang uret IRA STERN, New Brunswick, 
Tilustrated, 10« PE rE SL A TI R, Box AA, LARGE BONED, healthy, purebred Mam- ew Tersev 
abe , , mo Giant Bronze tom and hen turkevs. Un- -ewrrE ~e “<TIDe , rv 
Pana, I — - t WANTED HIDES, FURS, WOOL—Write 
- > ET OLLIE. PUPPIES, Sable and rs Ny MRS. D. J. WASHBURN, |] for prices and tags. Top market auotations. 
Wha nalen 09: temaies, $5. P. HAMILTON, —— Send your name today. S. H. LIVINGSTON. 
ay nk. tle ee acl tat BRONZE TURKEYS—Large, healthy. pure Successor to Keystone Tide Company, Lances- 
: I herd - | bred, from early hatch. toms $12. JAMES A. | fer Pa. 
“INVEST IGA rt Su Shepherds with | Chambers, R. D. 1. Walton, N. Y. 
sealien teal “Remember,” my English ot —— REAL ESTATE 
Welsh 5S! —e rds are vaccinated distemper proot . HICKS —White Leghorns, Rarred Rocks, 
which promot health and beaut Reduced 100° ruaranteed. Wr te for ¢ ular of our CORODON NORTON 
prices. Buy now. GEO, BOORMAN, Mara new and improved stock, TW (iN. IL ATC! NERY, Lone Island Real Estate 
thon ,N. Y. MecAlisterville, Pa. WANTAGH, (L. I) N.Y 
FOR SALE—Purebred Coach puppi ‘ FOR SALE—One pair White China geese, FRUIT farm near Burlington, N. J., 1,000 
onont eld. sale $10 each N notted, two years old. pure bred, 90 egg strain. price} Staymens, 1,000 Winseap, 100 Wealthy, 500 
good watch send (¢ o » GERTRI DI $10 L. GOSS, R. D. No. 5, Lockport, N. Y. Rome Reauty, 25 Tune Red, 800 Black Twig, 
Apr Pt emdonvilte. Vi > ~ ~ 300 Delicious, 300 McIntosh, 300 Grimes Golden, 
CHAPLIN, I l FOR SALI Ss ngle Comb Rhode Island Reds, 100 “i Davis, trees four to eight vears old; 
WHITE COLLIES, pedig 1 puppies, grow! we in red to the skin, pullets, $3; « ckerels, 200 peach trees three years old, Belle Georgia 
dou From heel vers and prize winner A a = aarveuenee ote Ps straim.| snd Elberta: brick house, new garage and shed, 
farmers’ price MABEL TILBURY, Owego, ; : ayevnn a barn; will help ; LOUIS J. KASER, 
, . GIANT MAMMOTH! Bronze turkcy toms Mount Holly, N. 
PUREBRED COCKER SPANIEL | puppies | CHAS. A. SMITH, R. F. D. No. 3, Cambridge,} “FOR SALE—140 acres; 2 miles to Railroad; 
\ ih champion pedigr rs : ch a5 ; as EL near school: good dairy, grain and potato farm; 
faction guaranteed. I AKI MO N \ > TT T 6 acre woodlot: spring water piped to house and 
Od s N. ¥. S. Hubb ) HELP WANTED barns: 12 room house: hath; screened porch; 
en MEN WANTED—To sell dependable fruit} food buildings; new 20 stanchion cow Lh 
= 5 taal K trees and shrubberv. Big den 1. Cc | t t. silo; sia e roots; young orcharc m 1 s 
EGGS POU! TRY TUR neration. Commission paid -—_ y Wr oo with or without Stoc k and tools. 25 head of 
SELECTED FREE RANGE STOCK—White WILLEMS SO™S'’ NURSER! ES, Dept. J.,| cattle; 3 horses: 350 sheep; 175 hens; new Delco 
Wyandotte cockerels; Mammouth Pel ducks; | Rochester. N. Y Light Plant; 1925 Fordson; all necessarv farm 
drckea: Mammouth Bronze turkeys. LAURA -—— machinery. Price reasonable. MATTHEW 
DECKER. Stanfordville, N.Y. | SINGLE, experienced, white man or strong | FLATLEY, Valley_Falls_N. 
. ———__— hoy can have a permanen: place on small fruit} —— : : ° 
RABY CHICKS A big unt in Feb. | and dairy farm near Philadelphia, No smokers. FOR SALE—200 acre dairy farm, mostly 
chicks. Order earl C. White Leghorns bred | R. CROWELL, Buckingham, Pa level .on State road, very productive, nicely 
for | HOWARD ¢ rARK, Sox located, alfalfa, running pat HITE, —. 
’ tricity available. . HH. WHIT ichfield 
N. HONEY Springs, N. Y. 
GET YOUR WHITE WYANDOTTE ¢ . ; ; 
erela fr ‘ . ¢ breeding per ) New HONE \—Amber, best the land, guaranteed FOR SALE—Farm. 140 acres, good land and 
York State P ict Show; h t number ot Ib. pail, tpaid 3rd zone, $1.10. BENJ.] buildings, with or without stock and machinery. 
over egas, 1 N York State Egg I De N rON, Dansville, N. Y MRS. L. D. APPLEGATE, R. D. 2, Trenton, 
Contest . . i et A £ r = _ l N ‘ 7 Hie INI ‘Y Pure extracted buckwheat honey. N.J. 
sonable , ~ Aan 5 th. p 5 cents, postpaid, 60 Ib. can, $5.40. 
RARRED ROCK COCKERELS and j;ullet EDW iN RIK KARD, Schoharie, N. Y SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
from special select matings. Backed by years of | PURE EX1 RACTED HONEY—$ hs. pail, , =o al ay eae, eee 
ieene, trey Wi Leghorn | ng | ot.i53 30 Be. pau, § ) tes. $3.50; 3, oie Geen aaahenl ly, wri ite for prices 
rge, typy eer ' y . : Delivere: } zone s tates grown exclusive i or ees. 
BROOKFIELD FARMS, R. D, 4, Marcellus, | clivered third zone, AMUEL NiLEWSKI, JONES AND BOWERS, McGuffey, Ohio, 
N. Y 
i as Ss , PEDIGREED EARLY POTATOES—Cobbdlers, 
PURE—Bred M th B Turk s 1 on ™ J stpaid. three sage ee, Bovee, Hebron, Early Rose Burban.:, Gold Coin 
Masson Square Gard A. nner at .  CuCKs Clover, $7.80: Buckwhe $6; Two, "$10 80, and Six Weeks. Catalogue. RCY HASTINGS, 
eee te, Vee ee ee WILLIAMS, Romulus N. ¥ Malone, N._Y. ; 
. , , 1206p Mbthe : . - — - GLADIOLUS BULBS—Rainbow Collection: 
OUALITY COCKERELS in exhil HON] 2 Buckwheat, thick, r ch, delicious. | Thrifty, All Different, including lavender, orange, 
Label : NER oo oe — | Jus on f "Post _ ai ’ some, § on isk Holland Giant, etc., $1 postpaid. 32-pace illus- 
th WTR Mie be oo stpaid third zone, AS. B.] trated Gladiolus Catalog free. HOWARD 
Write FE. ©, BLACKWELI . Me ALLEN, Central Square, N. Y, GILLET, Box J, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
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Six Breakfasts in Washington 


(Continued page 75) 


were spotlessly clean and of good qual- 
ity. I ate my breakfast and as I left the 
room paid my check, amounting to $0.60. 

Friday morning, I crossed the side 
street from the hotel where I had eaten 
on Tuesday and Wednesday morning to 
a restau.ant, where I hung my coat and 
hat on a kook on the wall beside a sidee 
table, which was covered with a clean 
tablecloth and had on it the usual sugar 
bowl, salt and pepper shakers, etc. m 
which were clean and sanitary so far as 
I could tell from appearances. My 
regular breakfast was brought to me by 
a young girl waitress. On leaving the 
room, [ paid my check, amounting to 
$0.45. 


Side-arm Service Cheapest 


Saturday morning, in accordance with 
my pre-arranged plan, [ took my break- 
fast at a lunch room next door to the 
restaurant where [I had caten the dav 
before. Without removing my coat and 
hat, [ went to the service counter, 
lected my regular breakfast dishes, and 
carried them to a chair with its standard 


Sc- 


white-enamel, side-arm table. The cof- 
fee cup and plates were of thick, heavy 
china-ware, but so far as I could see 


were scrupulously clean. A paper nap- 
kin and the silver also appeared to be 
clean and sanitary. The food was well- 
cooked and similar ‘n flavor to that I 
had eaten at other places carlier in the 
week. While I was cating, two delivery 
boys passed through the room to the 
kitchen at the back; one carried a large 
basket of loaves of bread wrapped in 
sanitary paper, and the other an wun- 
opened crate of grape fruit, indicating 
that the food was reccived at the kitchen 
in as good condition as could be the 
anywhere. As I left the room, I 
check, amount—$0.35. 


case 
paid my 
Distribution a Small Factor 

My program of six breakfasts in 
Washington was then completec. I had 
eaten precisely the same food in each 
In every case, the materials were 
There was, of course, 
in the flavor of the cof- 
fee made in the different places, but the 
grapefruit, scrambled egg and_ toast 
were as nearly identical in flavor as 
could be expected in different lots even 


case. 
well-cooked. 
some difference 


though prepared in the same kitcher. So 
far as I could detect, cach meal had 
been equally sanitary and cqually nu- 


and the cost to me had varied 
from thirty-five cents to $1.35. So far 
as I-can judge, no one had made an 
undue profit or had been greatly over- 
paid for the service rendered in any case. 

It is probable that the cost of the food 
materials up to the point when they 
reached the kitchen or storage room 
ready for preparation to be served was 
almost identical in each case. The farm- 
er who produced the food; the railroad 
which hauled it to the city; the whole- 


(Continued on opposite page) 


tritious, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


WORKING FOREMAN, competent and trust+ 
worthy, wants charge of farm or estate February 
or March Ist. Small family. Please answet 
P. O. Box 91, Bethaynes, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for bouse- 
hold package, pright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale from 
manufacturer at great bargain, Samples free. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Writé 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 


MEN! WOMEN! MAKE $1 AN HOUR AT 
HOME WEAVING Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 
rugs, fancy fabrics, from mew and other ma- 
terials. Home weavers always busy. You learn 
in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now 
as low as $9.90. Liberay Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms. Solves YOUR more-money problem by 
writing for FREE Loom Book TODAY! UNION 
LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, 
N. 
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switches, 
15 Mechanic St., 


HOUSEDRESSES, 
MRS. MACK, 
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Service Bureau 


Questions About Inheritance---Other Legal Tangles 


What must an administrator do if the 
gon of decedent puts in a bill against the 
estate for work and repairs he claims he 
made on said estate? He worked his 
father’s farm on shares for three years but 
there never were any writings. Now he is 
putting in a bill for wages for the time he 
worked the farm on shares and for repairs 
he made, claiming that it was not legally 
on shares as there were no writings. 

HERE a son files a elaim against 

the estate of his deceased father, 

the administrator should either allow or 

reject the claim. If it is rejected, the 

claimant must then sue the estate with- 

in three months thereafter or have the 

claim decided by the Surrogate upon the 
final accounting of the Administrator. 

*“* * 

1! wish to know if a widow could will or 
deed her dower right in property to who- 
ever she chooses. 


A widow cannot will her dower right in 
property to anyone, for that right termi- 
nates at her death. She can, however, sell 
it during her life if a purchaser can be 


found. — 


Can tand be sold for taxes in Canada 
province of Quebec. The owner died leav- 
Ing no will. What must be done before it 
can be sold for taxes! If a person buys it 
will they receive a good title? Will the 
widow of decedent receive any part of real 
estate in Canada, the family being resi- 
dents of U. S.? 

"and can be sold for taxes no matter 
where it is located and the purchaser re- 
ceives a good title. We are not, however, 
familiar with the sale procedure of the 
community in Canada where the land is 
located. Unless there was a will, it is 
our opinion that the widow does not inherit 
part of her deceased husband’s Canadian 
reel pe te, 


+ * * 


if the widow of decedent took her money 
and paid debts of her husband’s in New 
York State before she was appointed ad- 
ministratrix can she now collect this mon- 
ev from estate with Interest? 

. ‘ . . 
widow can collect whatever just claim 

' has against her husband's estate.. The 

ict that she is administrator makes no 
difference. Hence, if you paid debts of 

estate before your appointment, you 
ntitled to be reimbursed. 
* * 

Crn children of decedent hold personal 
rroperty in New York State which was 
given them when under 21 years old, there 
wes mo agreement signed? 

he children of the decedent are entitl- 
ed to retain the property referred to, no 

- when it was given to them. 
* * * 


Can a woman obtain reasonable com- 
pensation from her husband’s estate for 
caring for a sister of deceased husband 
who left his home about 13 years ago or 
was this outlawed in six years after she 
icft? 

. deceased husband’s estate is in no way 
liable for the payment of compensation 

r care of such deceased husband’s sister, 
uniess there was an enforceable agreement 
to that eftect. =" 

My farm lies In two towns and also In 
Canada and 1 have been paying school 
taxes in each place. 1 would like to know 
what | must do so I will only have to pay 
school taxes where my residence or dwell- 
Ing —~ oa and other principal buildings are 
located. 


‘There is no way that I know of in which 
1 can escape payment of school taxes 


in both States. Such tax is not imposed 
upon you, but upon the land, and hence 
the location thereof determines what pow- 
er may assess a tax. Your residence has 
nothing to do with it. 
* * * 

Can an administrator hire a bookkeeper 
and charge her wages to the estate! Can 
an administrator hire a man to clip and 


get cattle ready for a sale and charge same 
to estate? 


An administrator is entitled to charge 
the estate with all necessary expenses of 
administration. Whether a bookkeeper is 
necessary or whether you have the right 
to hire a man to clip cattle, we do not 
know. 

* * *£ 

Can you tell me how the inheritance tax 
Is figured on an estate and when it must 
be paid. 

The question of inheritance tax is very 
involved, and should be paid within eigh- 
teen months after death. You should se- 
cure the aid of an attorney in this matter. 





The Rights of a Sister 


My sister died leaving husband and no 
chidren. She made no will and left a 
house in the city, some furniture and about 
eight thousand dollars in the bank. How 
is this property divided and what is the 
best way?—W. C. T., New York. 

HE first step in settling your sister’s 
estate is to ask the Surrogate of your 
County to appoint an administrator. Eith- 
er you or the husband of the deceased 
can be apopinted. 

The estate will be divided as follows: 
If the house in the City belonged to her, 
t'.c husband is entitled to use it for life. 
At his death, it goes to her heirs and next 
of kin. The husband is entitled to a pres- 
ent absolute interest in’ one-half of the 
personalty. The other half goes to her 
heirs absolutely. Of course, all funeral 
expenses and debts must be paid before 
any distribution occurs. 


You should consult an attorney, for in- 
heritance taxes must be paid and the heirs 
of the deceased must be determined, all 
of which is rather complicated. 





Trespassers That Should Be 
Prosecuted 


Won't you please &!! me what can be 
done with two deer hvaters that came on 
to the farm of one of my neighbors. They 
went right up into the mountain back of 
the farm but didn’t get a deer. They 
came down to the farm, drew a circle on 
the side of the barn, went back about 40 
feet and began shooting at the mark. The 
shot went through the barn making at 
least a dozen holes in a Ford car and barn 
and dented the side of a car standing in 
the shed adjoining the barn. The farmer 
is poor and one of the worst cowards | 
have ever met. He came to me for help. 
1 went up to Lambertville and got the 
State Police, who said that he would have 
to bring suit for damages. The farmer is 
too frightened to do anything if he has to 
go to court 

if the farmer will not act in this mat- 
ter, could | take up the case and pay the 
costs? My reason for doing this wouid 
be to give the man a lesson that would 
keep him away from this valley for some 
time. Just imagine the danger to the lives 
of these people.—Mrs. M. L. V., New Jer- 
sey. 


E agree with you that the hunters 
should be prosecuted to the full ex- 
tent for their acts of vandalism. Your 
neighbor should have no fear of going into 
Court with the case, for the judge will be 
entirely sympathet:: with him. He should 
prosecute the case himself with the aid of 
a local attorney, and he can recover all 
damages for injury to his property. If he is 
unable to meet the expenses of suit, you 
might help him financially to that end. 
Again, he might assign his claim to you, 
and thereafter you might bring the action. 
However, to do so you will need the aid 
of a local attorney. 
We are entirely sympathetic with your 
attitude in the matter. 





Six Breakfasts in Washington 
(Continued from opposite page) 


saler, the jobber, the retailer and the 
local delivery man who provided the 
necessary distribution in the city; pro- 
bably each received the same pay for his 
share in delivering the food material to 
the door of the building in which the 
food was finally eaten. It is a serious 
problem in economics to determine how 
much, if any, the cost of getting food 
to the kitchen of the ultimate consumer 
can be reduced by increased efficiency 
in production or the elimination of 
waste effort or of wasteage of materials 
in these steps up to the point of final 
delivery. At most, savings in this re- 
spect will be small in comparison to 
the final cost or to the total “spread” 
between price to producer and to final 
consumer of food products. 


Service Costs the Most 


The lesson of my six breakfasts in 
Washington clearly is that the cost of 
getting the food to the door of the ulti- 














INsuRANCE AGENT: Ole, the premium on the fire insurance policy covering 
your barn will be due next week. 
Ore: Ay guess ay don’t need das insurance dis yar. 
“Why got?” 
“Das barn burn down tree mont? ago.” —Lire. 








mate consumer is only one element in 
the food factor of “cost of living”. At- 
tempts to increase the returns to the 
producer and to decrease the cost to the 
consumer of food-products are com- 
mendable in every way. But they will 
in no wise affect the cost due to what is 
known as “service” in the preparation 
and presentation of the food to its final 
consumer. This “service” was, of course, 
the variable element in the cost of my 
six breakfasts, and the element which 
finally determined my choice of the 
place to eat my meals after this weck’s 
investigation had been compelted. 

It would seem that these facts are 
self-evident and should be fully recog- 
nized by everyone. Yet, within two 
weeks after I made this little study of 
food costs in Washington, a prominent 
business man in that city, with whom I 
was discussing the need for agricultural 
“relief” for farmers, said to me, “I don't 
see how you New York fruit growers 
need any help when one of your apples 
delivered to me in my room at the 
Hotel (mentioning the same hotel where 
I took my Monday morning breakfast) 
this morning cost me thirty-five cents”. 
My reply was “I ate one of those same 
apples this morning, which I bought 
from the grower for less than ten cents 
a dozen”. My experiences in Washing- 
ton have led me to the conclusion that 
while every possible effort should be 
made through Government assistance 
and through intelligent self-help by 
farmers to put agriculture in its proper 
relation as the food-producing industry 
of the country to all other industries and 
activities of our people; there is much 
to be done also in bringing about clear 
thinking and right understanding of the 
whole problem of “cost of living” in so 
far as food economics are a part of it. 
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Does the Work 
of.10 Men! 








og — Bp A Ad By 
az Gasoline and wil) cut from 
te @ corde af wood 8 day : 
Gevice 





bo with WICO speed and power 
ceruimtor. throttling governor end 2 fly wheels, 






Days’ 

FREE TRIAL—Lifetime 

Guarantee yoo, An al-porposs 

outfit fer any farm use. Engine can be at~ 
tached te pumps. grinders. etc. : 

Fr Write way for my new Free 

CQO 20x and Low Easy Payment 

Prices. No obligation. Or if 

interested. ask for our Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig 
ec Pump catalogs. . mn 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS “ 
6806 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 per cent.; uses all waste heat. 


Write for catalog. 






State number of trees 


SPROUL HDW. CoO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 














AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK sg AW 

PORTABLE WOOD 

Saws firewood, lumber, iath, posts, ete. Ripping 

table can be attached Lowest priced practical saw 

made, Other styles and — Se 
prices Also H. & Z. all steel 

Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 

on all concrete jobs. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines. 
feed mills, concrete miaers and 
fence, Ford & Fordson Attachments, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 44 Belleville, Pa 
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My prices are much lower 
this en Fence, Gates, * 


Steel Posts, Barb Wire, eyele 
Roofing and Paint. My new = 
catalog is a money saver, “ato 
A Million Farmers Save Money SAR 
on my Factory-to-F: “ 
_Paid p's. You save pt . 
too qa and satisfaction uaranteed. 

Send for my New Cut Price catalog NOW, 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE p 
Dept. 3003, Cleveland, Ohio Go 3 
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Steel Wheels 


Soacper Hence coe Se: COST 
any wagon good as new, Low ss 


pairs. 
Reduced prices , ih 
EMPIRER?s2 279 ae St 


When writing to advertisers be sure té 
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Brilliant Mixture 


Poppies 


204 Pages 
1,000 Pictures 














What this book contains 


204 pages packed with valuable, garden informa- 
tion. Over 1,000 pictures showing actual 
results from Henderson’s tested seeds. 
Describes hundreds of varieties of flowers 
and vegetables perfected by Peter Hender- 
son & Co. through 78 years’ experience. 


Offers dozens of specially selected col- 
lections of flower seeds arranged especially 
for harmony of color and continuity of 
bloom. Tells you when two plant the different 
varieties of flowers and how—valuable cul- 
tural varieties which guide you in making 
your garden more beautiful and more pro- 
ductive. Includes a calendar of planting 
dates for flowers. Gives proper remedies for 
insects and fungus. 

Illustrates necessary garden implements, 
their uses, prices and complete description. 
Get this Henderson catalogue before you 


buy flower seed. Clip the coupon now! 














Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas 











Henderson’s Invincib‘e 
Asters 





Henderson’s 


Large Early Flowering 
Mixed Cosmos 






HENDERSON’S SEEDS ARE TESTED SEEDS—THE STANDARD SINCE 1847 


New Giant Large 
Flowering Mixed 
Zinnias_. 






NEW OFFER 


1926 Seed Catalogue and 
6 Packets of Flower Seeds 


Only 10c. 


AIL coupon with only 10c 

and we will send you 
“Everything for the Garden”, 
Henderson’s new seed catalogue, 
together with Henderson’s new 
flower seed offer—6 packets of 
tested flower seeds. 

These six packets of flower 
seeds include Henderson’s most 
famous specialties—Henderson’s 
Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mix- 
ture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet “Peas, Single 
Large Flowering Mixed Pe- 












Single Large 
Flowering Mixed 
Petunias 


tunias, New Giant Large Flow- 
ering Mixed Zinnias, Large Ear- 
ly Flowering Mixed Cosmos— 
the loveliest and most prolific of 
their kind. These seeds, like all 
Henderson seeds, are tested 
seeds. 


Many of the accepted methods 
of testing seeds were originated 
by Peter Henderson over a gen- 
eration ago. These methods, im- 
proved by years of experience, 
still safeguard the standard qual- 
ity of Henderson’s Seeds. 


Coupon Envelope Counts for Cash 


This special collection of flower seeds comes to you 
enclosed in a coupon envelope, which, emptied and 
returned to us, will be accepted as 25c cash payment 
on any order of a dollar or more. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street, 


New York City 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s Seed Catalogue 
and 6 packets of famous tested flower seeds, 
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